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“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.” | 












































Performance ’ Performance is usually 
the first quality considered by the 
buyer of any fine car. 


Though comfort, beauty, distinction, 
and a host of other requirements must 
be satisfied—the motor car must first 
of all meet easily every demand of travel 
and traffic. 


Packard performance is supreme. 
Closed car speed is the true criterion. 


P 





Even the largest of the improved 
Packard Six and Packard Eight closed 
models, fully loaded, ask no odds of 
any car built—either in traffic or on 
the open road. 


The top specd of Packard cars is too 
great for safe use anywhere off a speed- 
way. But the power is there—reflected 
in a new standard of traffic agility and 
hill-climbing ability—the marvel of new 
owners. 
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BD. Altman & Cn. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The Spectators Are The Players 


| —in the keen game of keeping up with sports fashions, 
| such as Chanel’s frock with the new neckline. 





| The smart young spectator in the sketch has already 
| discovered ‘it at Altman’s. Reproductions $45.00. 





SPORTS DEPARTMENT—THIRD FLOOR 


























toms and examine, 
the hand work on this 


PIERCE-ARROW 


TS sound, staunch structure and 
the yp exec of every detail of 
its finish, even to the tailoring of the 
upholstery, are due to hours of pa- 
tient handwork by Pierce-Arrow’s 
famous body craftsmen. Six charm- 
ing color combinations are available 
at no increase in price. 


The easy-riding, 130-inch wheelbase 


Illustrated is the five- 
passenger, four-door 
custom-built coach, price 


3250 


at Buffalo—war excise 
tax additional 


—body by Pierce- Arrow 
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Series 80 chassis, powered by a 
Pierce-Arrow-built six-cylinder 70- 
horsepower engine, gets fourteen to 
seventeen miles a gallon from gas- 
oline and 15,000 to 18,000 miles from 
tires. Mechanical attention, rarely 
needed, costs little because of na- 
tional Pierce-Arrow Flat Rate 
Service. An economy car! 


Other Custom-Built Coach Models 


Six color options—Standard chassis 
§-passenger, 2-door . . $2995 
7-passenger, 4-door . . 3350 
7-passenger limousine . 3450 
Prices at Buffalo—war excise tax additional—terms if desired 

















Demonstrations, starting either from your address or our salesroom, 
can be arranged. Balloon tires, Houdaille shock absorbers and 





Pierce-Arrow four-wheel safety brakes are standard equipment. 


PIERCE-ARROW SALES CORPORATION 


(Factory Branch) 
Successor to Harrolds Motor Car Co. 


233 West 54th Street, New York . 


- 236 West 59th Street, New York 


LONG ISLANDCITY - - 2440Grand Concourse, Bronx, NEW YORK - - 1119 Atlantic Ave., BROOKLYN 
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SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 


FIRST NIGHTS 

INC PARIS FASHIONS 
By 

CHAN EL—PATOU—VIONN ET 

LELON G—MOLYN €UX 
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A cafe of Continental Europe 
on Park Avenue... . where 
savory food, deferential service 
and charming decoration 
make of luncheon and dinner 
a function rather than a mere | 
matter of routine. 





CAFE CRILLON 


SPECIAL ENTRANCE 


Ilo EAST 48'/ TREET 


O.J.BAUMGARTEN 
PREZ ANS GEN. MANAGER 


DECORATION BY WINOLDREIY 


= a 










277 PARK AVE. 


COMPLETE ‘RESTAURANT SERVICE TO’ APARTMENTS 
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One Park Avenue ~~New York 
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From September thirteenth to eighteenth. 


A cordial invitation is extended to the 


encase apeere Bo nr 
ee ee _ 


public to attend the formal opening of 
the Almco Galleries—the most exquisite 
Lamp Showrooms in the world. (Here 
are the latest Almco fashions in lamps 


in a series of gorgeous settings. And 





there are rare bronzes, handsome pieces 
of furniture, pillows, scarves, and tapes- | 


tries from all corners of the world. 


PURCHASES MAY BE MADE IN THE ALMCO GALLERIES, ONLY 
THROUGH ARRANGEMENT WITH YOUR DEALER OR DECORATOR 


This magnificent display will be open to the public every day from ten 
to twelve o'clock in the morning, from two till five in the afternoon, and 
from seven till nine in the evening. You are cordially invited to inspect 
this magnificent exhibition at Number One Park Avenue, New York. 


Tn Chicago ~She ALMCO GALLERIES ~1433 SoWabash Ave. 
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(FLAME OF GLORY) 








She Had Always Attratted Him 


That night she seemed fairly to eclipse herself. Her 
success puzzled other women—at times it puzzled her. 
Perhaps even she does not fully appreciate the persuad- 
ing allure that lies in Flamme de Gloire Perfume—that 
distinguished creation of the great Parisian parfumeur, 
Monsieur Pleville, whose perfumes are moving as music. 


Flamme de Gloire Parfum, Poudre, Compacte, Eau de 
Toilette, Brillantine, Lipstick and Eyebrow Pencil come 
in original containers sealed in Paris. A miniature 
flacon of Flamme de Gloire costs as little as #1.25; or 
you may get a sample of it from Frederick Stearns and 
Company, Detroit, Sole Importers of Flamme de Gloire 
and Triomphe de Pleville. 


Created by 
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/ THE PROBLEM OF WHETHER TO DO YOUR wiIfES 1a 
ERRANDS AND MISS YOUR TRAIN,OR CATCH YouR i 
* TRAIN AND LET THE ERRANDS GO, !S ONE THAT fe 
45 /, Qu EACH MAN HAS TO SETTLE FOR HIMSELF (DEPEND- “ 
\ ING LARGELY ON THE WIFE IN QUESTION) 
Sax IF YOU DONT LIKE PROBLEMS OF THIS SORT 
> 
\ = YOU WILL FIND THAT AT M°CREERY'S YOU ARE 
oe WAITED ON QUICKLY AND EFFICIENTLY, AND CAN 
RETURN HOME ON YOUR USUAL TRAIN WITH A He 
: PERFECT SCORE FOR YOUR SHOPPING LIST y 
JAS. Me CREERY & CO. FIFTH AVENUE 
AND 34%° STREET NEW YORK 
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-FREED-EISEMANN 


THE RADIO OF AMERICA’S FINEST HOMES 
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The prouder you are of your homes 
the surer your choice of a FREED-EISEMANN radio 


SINCE radio first came into the music room, would be played for you. ( In the amazing 
those people who exercise a fine sense of fit- mew FREED-EISEMANN sets many of radio’s 
ness in the choice of their furnishings have mysteries have been solved for the first time. 
consistently chosen the FREED-EISEMANN. Much of the future of radio is present in these 
@ Now, should you visit the homes of the sets. Their distinctive cabinets, their harmoni- 
leaders in business—in the professions—in ous tone, will give you a pride in their owner- 


society—it would be a FREED-EISEMANN that shipas greatas the pleasure in their performance 
Model 850 (illustrated above).An8-tubeset, plated copper compartment. Full floating $650.00. Table model, $385.00. Licensed 


single coatrol. Automatically tuned loop; FREED-EISEMANN cone speaker builtinto under Hazeltine Neutrodyne patents. Prices 
each circuit separately shielded in nickel- Italian Renaissance Highboy cabinet. Price, slightly higher in Canadaand weSt of the Rockies. 





Freed-Eisemann— moderately priced 


$60 to $650 


You may have a demonftration in your home 
without obligation and make payments 
————— on convenient terms 








— ————— 


Model 48 —Six tube—$125 Freed-Eisemann Radio Corporation - Brooklyn, N.Y. Model 30—Six tube —$75 
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Coast fo Coast 


in 3 hours~12 minutes 


A Wills Sainte Claire Six, driven by its 
owner, L. B. Miller, accompanied by John 
E. Wieber, has travelled from coast to 
coast in 83 hours, 12 minutes— 


The shortest time any automobile has ever 
made the transcontinental trip — 


The same stock car and driver that cov- 
ered the New York to San Francisco run 
in 102 hours, 45 minutes in July, 1925, 
then a world’s record. 


The latest achievement of the Wills Sainte 
Claire Six—the most remarkable exhibi- 
tion of mechanical stamina the world has 
ever seen—establishes 
the pre-eminence of the 





way across the Continent—3,368 miles. 


The time of 83 hours, 12 minutes is com- 
plete from coast to coast, not merely 
elapsed running time, and was checked 
and authenticated by Western Union and 
Lincoln Highway officials. It lowers the 
best previous record by 3 hours, 8 minutes. 


It is not merely high speed that makes 
such an amazing flight possible. Rather 
it is master engineering, hair-trigger 
acceleration and the super-strength and 
super-stamina of every working part— 
each functioning perfectly at all times 
under sustained high speed that consti- 
tutes the most terrific 
strain to which any 


Gray Goose beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. 


The Wills Sainte Claire 
Six, with 23,023 miles 
already registered on its 


d ter, left S and through—the qual- ed 
ie 9:00 p- ie Ask for a Copy of ity that Peaidlidad the 
oe | eee | eee ; 
in New York at 11: 

a. m., August 27th, fol- Gray Goose” anything he may meet 


lowing the Lincoln High- 

















The record run of Wills Sainte 
Claire from coast to coast 
dramatically emphasizes its 
extraordinary value at the new 
low prices. By all means see 
and drive this remarkable car! 










machine can be sub- 
jected. 

Here then is quality in 
its fullest sense—the 
highest quality through 


on the road. 


WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, INC. 


Cc. B. AMOROUS 
President 
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1840 Broadway Columbus 3611 


WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE 


SIX Do 


GOOD FOR YEARS AND YEARS AND YEARS 





























No Wonder They Once Hobbled Women Like Horses 


” ye how very immodest, my dear’’, said the lady of 
the late eighties, as she surveyed the half inch of 

ankle that displayed itself between shoe strap and skirt 
hem of the new gown. And she was right. It was 
decidedly immodest to show the ankles of that day. They 
didn’t add a single iota to the beauty of the general 
dress ensemble. There was good reason for calling legs 
limbs. They were a good deal more like limbs than legs. 
And the answer was that the hosiery of that day 
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was no more suited to graceful ankle contour than the 
nether part of a pair of blue denim overalls. 

But, today, you have “Onyx Pointex’’! Sheer as a 
morning mist, or heavy enough for sportswear—beau- 
tiful—sleek—full-fashioned—accentuating, by virtue of 
the twin tapering lines of the “Pointex’’ heel, every 
charm that a beneficent nature places in a graceful ankle. 

That your ankles may appear at their best, insist 
upon “Onyx Pointex” 


Leading stores everywhere sell ‘‘Onyx’’ Hosiery and especially the ‘‘Pointex’’ styles listed below 


Doubled splicing of the 


heel and tripled reinforc “O—O . 

eel and tripled reinforc- 

ing strands of silk in the NYX Pb. a 

ay . 9 
Pointex 


wear of “Onyx Pointex’’. ace Us rer ore 


seam, are new features 
that practically double the 


©1926 “Onyx’’ Hosiery Inc. ManufaGurers New York 








Silk, with Lisle Top 


A Vi a ee 
OS i] ery *Seyle 355, Noemie a $1.95 
Pure Thread Silk 
Style 450, “‘Sheresilk’’, the $2.50 


finest web of silken strands 
Style 350, Service weight $2.75 


“‘Pointex’’ means perfection and ‘‘Pointex’’ is made only by ‘‘Onyx’’ 
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Unsurpassed 
Performance 


Today’s Packard Six 
is with one exception 
America’s greatest 
performing car! 


That exception is to- 
day’s Packard Eight 
—Boss of the Road, 


This statement ap- 
plies to all Sixes and 
all Eights other than 
those of racing car 


type. 


You are invited to 
have either of Amer- 
ica’s foremost cars 
demonstrated to you 
at your convenience. 


As an example of Packard 
prices, note that the im- 
proved Six five-passenger 
sedan with complete ac- 
cessories costs but $2781.03 
delivered at your door with 
all charges paid. You may 
buy it on the payment 
plan with $733.66 at deliv- 
ery and monthly payments 
of $193.13. Your used car 
will be appraised fairly 
and the allowance applied 
against the down and 
monthly payments. 


ows 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 
Packard Building 

Broadway at 61st Street 


1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 
Dealers 
PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 
247 Park Avenue, New York 
Ashland 8607 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 
St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St. 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


650 East Fordham Road 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


(From Friday, September 10, 
to Friday, September 17, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 
DRAMA 


SHANGHAI GESTURE—This indelicate play 
of Chinese complications back with us 
again. 46TH Street, 46, W. of B’way. 


GREAT GOD BROWN—The dual nature of 
man is rather mistily touched on by Eu- 
gene O'Neill. Kraw, 45, W. of B’way. 


LULU BELLE—An excellently done tale of a 
loose negro lady. With Lenore Ulric and 
Henry Hull. Berasco, 44, E. of B’way. 


THE GHOST TRAIN—Of a countryside 
haunted by a railroad train and disturbed 
by bootleggers. Ertince, 42, W. of 
B’way. 


THE DONOVAN AFFAIR—Owen Davis un- 
ravels a murder mystery with a good 
number of thrills. Furton, 46, E. of 
B’way. 


COMEDY 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS—Barrie’s 
delightful play delightfully acted by Helen 
Hayes and others. Briyov, 45, W. of 
B’way. 


THE PATSY—This mild comedy of the op- 
pressed younger sister at this theatre for 
the week of September 13. Snuserrt- 
Riviera, B’way at 97. 


AT MRS. BEAM’S—The peace of an English 
boarding house upset by two criminals. 
With Jean Cadell. Guirp, 52, W. of 
B’way. 


LOOSE ANKLES—Professional lovers making 
a few rough and amusing moments in an 
otherwise dull play. Bittmore, 47, W. 
of Bway. 


CRADLE SNATCHERS—You will probably 
be shocked and will certainly be amused. 
This to be taken as a warning. Music 
Box, 45, W. of B’way. 


THE HOME TOWNERS—Of the boyhood 
friend from back home and his almost fatal 
effects on a wedding. Hupson, 44, E. of 
B’way. 


WITH MUSIC 
AMERICANA—Some sharp pokes at the Ro- 


tarians in an amusing and small revue by 
J. P. McEvoy. Brtmont, 48, E. of B’way. 


SUNNY—Marilyn Miller and the usual mam- 
moth surroundings that go with her. New 
AmstTerpAM, 42, W. of B’way. 





SCANDALS—A lavish and entertaining revue 
with many and many a star. Apotto, 42, 
W. of Bway. 


THE VAGABOND KING—An operetta based 
on the life of Francois Villon. Well acted 
and well presented. Casino, B’way at 39. 


A NIGHT IN PARIS—Paris of rumor and 
fiction. Chiefly the Gertrude Hoffmann 
Girls and their dances. 44TH Street, 44, 
W. of B’way. 


ZIEGFELD REVUE—Mr. Ziegfeld not at his 
best, but still a good revue. Grose, B’way 
at 46. 


THE GIRL FRIEND—Puck and White in a 
small and very well tuned musical comedy. 
VANDERBILT, 48, E. of B’way. 


GARRICK GAIETIES—A small and _intelli- 
gent revue that is a pleasant contrast to the 
usual. “Garrick, 35, E. of B’way. 


IOLANTHE—Gilbert and Sullivan presented 
with perfection. You should certainly at- 
tend. Prymoutn, 45, E. of B’way. 


GREAT TEMPTATIONS—Various and com- 
plete glimpses of the feminine form for 
those who enjoy it. Winter GarpeENn, 
B’way at 50. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


NAUGHTY RIQUETTE—An operetta with 
music by Oscar Strauss. With Mitzi and 
Stanley Lupino. CosmoporiTan, Columbus 
Circle. Mon., Sept. 13. 


JUST LIFE—A comedy by John Bowie. With 
Marjorie Rambeau. Henry Mui ter’s, 43, 
E. of B’way. 


(Dates of openings should be verified because 
of frequent late changes by managers.) 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 


CAFE DE PARIS, Cent. Pk. W. and 63.— 
Dancing on a roof with a magnificent view 
over Central Park. Entertainment by 
thirty-six Hoffmann Girls. 


CLUB LIDO, 808 7 Ave.—The Yacht Club 
Boys singing amusingly and some of the 
returning celebrities. 


CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. 50.—Miller 
and Farrell entertaining New York’s smart- 
est supper club patrons. Dress usually 
formal. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


COUNTY FAIR, 54 E. 9.—Cool surroundings 
and informal spirit in the Village. Music 
by a comedy orchestra. 


SMALL’S, 2294 7 Ave.—The best of the Har- 
lem negro dance places. Excellent music 
and rowdy. 


MOTION PICTURES 


BEAU GESTE—A satisfactory adventure and 
mystery picture of the French Foreign 
Legion. CriTERIoN, B’way at 44. 


FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE—Harold Lloyd in his 
comedy dealing amusingly with social re- 
form. Cameo, 42, W. of B’way. 


THE SCARLET LETTER—Lillian Gish giv- 
ing a splendid performance as Hester 
Prynne in Hawthorne’s story. CENTRAL, 


B’way at 47. 


BATTLING BUTLER—Buster Keaton in one 
of his most diverting efforts. Lozw’s 83rp 
STREET, 83 and B’way, Sat., Sept. 11, 
through Mon., Sept. 13; Loew’s Lexinc- 
ron, 571 Lexington Ave., Sat., Sept. 11, 
through Mon., Sept. 13. 


VARIETY—The movies at their best. Strong 
handling of a triangle by the Germans. 
Riatto, B’way at 42. 


THE BIG PARADE—A very stirring picture 
of the war. Well acted by John Gilbert 
and Renée Adorée. Astor, B’way at 45. 


BEN-HUR—With the utmost extracted from 
the thrills of General Lew Wallace’s long- 
lived story. Empassy, B’way at 47. 


ART 


MASTERS—Scortr & Fowes, 667 Fifth Avenue. 
Fine examples of Corot, Daubigny, Degas, 


etc. 
MODERNS PREFERRED—Danie-s, 600 
Madison. Dickinson, Demuth, Kunioshi, 


Spencer, with some new examples. 


FRENCH MODERNS—Brooxtyn Museum, 
Eastern Parkway and Washington Ave. A 
remarkable show of Cézanne, Renoir, Re- 
don, Gauguin, Davies, and Prendergast. 


NATIVE CONTEMPORARIES—New Art 
Circte, 35 W. 57. A fine showing of some 
of the best young painters in this country. 


NEW AMERICANS—Wevyue Ga  eries, 794 
Lexington. Canade, Ganso, Peggy Bacon, 
and a host of others with some new 
canvases. 





MUSIC 


SAN CARLO OPERA—CEntTury TxHeEatre, 
Cent. Pk. W. at 62. The new music season 
beginning Mon., Sept. 13. The first week’s 
program—Mon., “Carmen”; Tues., “Aida’’; 
Wed., “Rigoletto”; Thurs., “La Bohéme”; 
Fri., “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagli- 
acci”; Sat. mat., “Madame Butterfly”; Sat. 
eve., “Il Trovatore.” 


SPORTS 


TENNIS—Nationat MeEn’s CHAMPIONSHIPS, 
West Sipe Tennis Crus, Forest Hills, 
L.I. The cream of the American players 
and members of the French and Japanese 
Davis Cup teams. Play begins Mon., Sept. 
13. Consult daily papers for time of 
matches. Frequent train service on Long 


Island R.R. 


POLO—MeEapow Brook Cius, Westbury, L.I. 
Play for the National Open Championship, 
and for the Monty Waterbury Cup. The 
best of the American teams and the Argen- 
tine team. Play at 3:30 on Sept. 11, 14, 
16, 18, 21, 23, and 25. Open finals on 
Sat., Sept. 18. Waterbury Cup finals on 
Sat., Sept. 25. Special trains on Long Is- 
land R.R. to matches. 


TURF—Betmont Park, L.I. The Westchester 
Racing Assn.’s Autumn Meeting. Daily at 
2:30 p.m. Special trains for track on 
Long Island R.R. Last day of meet, Tues., 
Sept. 14. 


Aquepuct, N.Y. Queens County Jockey Club 
Autumn Meeting. Daily at 2:30 p.m. Trains 
for track from Grand Central Station. 
Starts Wed., Sept. 15. 


BASEBALL—Art Porto Grounps. .N.Y. vs. 
Brooklyn, Sat., Sept. 11; N.Y. vs. Pitts- 
burgh, Sun., Sept. 12, through Wed., Sept. 
15; N.Y. vs. Cincinnati, Thurs., Sept. 16, 
and Fri., Sept. 17. Daily at 3:30 p.m. 
Sat. and Sun. at 3:00 p.m. 


GOLF—Nationat AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP, 
Battusrot Gorr Crus, Short Hills, N.J. 
Mon., Sept. 13, through Sat., Sept. 18. 
Bobby Jones will defend his title against 
the best of the amateur golfers. Watch 
daily papers for times of matches. Trains 
on Lackawanna R.R. Semi-final matches on 
Fri., Sept. 17. Final matches Sat., Sept. 18. 


OTHER EVENTS 


RADIO SHOW—Mapison Square RDEN, 8 
Ave. and 50 St. An opportunity, if you are 
interested, to see the latest advances and 
models in radio science. Mon., Sept. 13, 
through Sat., Sept. 18. From 1:00 to 
11:00 p.m. daily. 
































For Madame 
and Mademoiselle 


THE 
SPECIAL ORDER 
SALON 


In this spacious salon 
you may have made 
to order copies or 
adaptations of the 
newest Paris models 
or your own or our 
own originations in 


TAILORED SUITS 


DAYTIME FROCKS 
or Gowns 


Evenrinc Gowns 
DAYTIME COATS 


Eveninc WRAPS 
At Moderate Prices 


Orders Executed at 
Very Short Notice. 


Tue SpectaAL Orper SALON 
Fifth Floor 


Franklin Simon 8 Co. 
cA Store of Individual Shops 
37th and 38th Streets 
Fifth Avenue, New York 


Entire contents copyrighted, 1926, 
by Franklin Simon & Co., Inc. 
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Will You Exchange Next ‘Winter for oe 


A m idsu mmer’ 
Ch ristmas inv far-away } 


A ustra lia oe 


Japan ’s 


glorious autumnal foliage 





és chrysanthemums 


-) 
er 
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%§ 
Two weeks in 
India in its delightful 


cool season, 


°§ 
Cairo at the 


height of its cosmopolitan 


ad 


social seasolm 








and a visit to the Riviera when it is the real capital of all Europe ) 
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THE RAYMOND -WHITCOMB 
ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


Sailin from New York, October 14, 1926 — from 
Los pre October 29 —from San Francisco, October — CF 








T IS the exclusive distinction of this Cruise that it visits all the countries along its route at oes 
their best seasons and then reaches Europe in time for Spring travel. - 
It is the most complete and attractive World Cruise even planned. It visits as many places dn 
as it is possible to include in a trip of reasonable length and see adequately —and they are of _ 
all famous spots that you have longed to see — Tokyo, Korea, Peking, Hong Kong, Manila, 
Sydney, Java, Ceylon, Bombay, Taj Mahal, Cairo, Athens, Naples, the Riviera, to pick a 
few from the long list. It is the only cruise to visit Australia, New Zealand and Tasmania— 
the rarely-visited “Lands Down Under? —~ in addition to Japan, China and India. 
The Cruise-Ship is the ©Carinthia?—the newest Cunarder—a liner of 20,000 tons that 
was designed especially for Cruising, and is the best cruise ship in the world today. The rates 
are $2,250 and upward, according to accommodations selected. 32 


Take the RAYMOND-W-HITCOMB ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE and you will really ) 


see the world —all 6 continents, 21 countries, 60 important places—always in complete comfort. 


Send for the Booklet ~* Round the World Cruise? 


ANOTHER REMARKABLE WINTER CRUISE*~ ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


Sailing from New York, January 29, 1927, and returning April s 





“ 


It covers the entire continent in the 2 months that are usually required to see a scant half It visits the great 
cities — Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Montevideo and Santiago a the Straits of Magellan and the tower- 
ing Andes—the Indian Country of the W est Coast, picturesque old Lima and the spectacular Inca Ruins — 


o 
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in Peru. Truly a wonderful opportunity really to see South America * On the popular Cunard liner 
* Laconia.® Rates, $975 and upward ~~ Send for the illustrated Booklet—* Round South America.* 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 17 Park Street, Boston, MAssACHUSETTS 

















Our two New York Offices Ay 
606 Fifth Avenue and 225 Fifth Avenue are at your disposal oy 
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The owner of chassts S-60-LK’ 
paid as much for his house as 
for his motor-car 


*Inspectors visit every Rolls-Royce chassis frequently during its entire life 
This advertisement is based upon detailed records kept at the Springfield works 
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On a quiet, shady street in Cleveland, Ohio, 
lives this Rolls-Royce owner. From his real 
estate business he {Ha sufficient income to 
house his’ family comfortably, in half of a 
duplex house. 


‘An unusual sort of person to own this ex- 
pensive motor-car!’” you exclaim. Unusual, 
yes, if it were an ordinary motor-car costing 
approximately $15,000. But he owns a Rolls- 
Royce. Consider what led him to buy. 

In the spring of 1925 he attempted to trade 
in his three-year-old motor-car. It was a po 
ular make of the better sort. The dealer told 
him he would have to take $4500 depreciation. 
“Never,” he exclaimed, becoming very angry. 
‘That car cost me $6000 new!”’ 


He became interested in the Rolls-Royce. 
The first thing he wanted to know was the 
facts on depreciation. He was shown Rolls- 
Royce cars from 10 to 15 years old and their 
present market prices. He was shown figures 
which proved how low the maintenance costs, 
gasoline and oil consumption were. He heard 
of the marvelous endurance of the Rolls-Royce; 


how they were used as armored cars, with ~ 


ROLLS ROYCE 


six to eight tons of steel mounted on the 
chassis, in the Sahara Desert and Mesopotamia. 


Later, the same day, he was taken to ride. 
He drove the Rolls-Royce himself, picked out 
his own roads, gave his own tests. He was 
astonished at the comfort of riding over rough 
roads. That led to his learning about Roll: - 
Royce springs, extremely long and flexible 
cantilevers. He drove 60 miles an hour, looked 
puzzled, stopped the car, raced the engine. 
‘Why doesn’t it vibrate?’’ That led to his 
learning about the five vibration dampeners. 
He came down a long five-mile hill, in neu- 
tral, using the foot brakes. ‘Why, don't they 
ever burn?”’ he asked, feeling the brakes. That 
led to his learning about brake linings which 
last 10 years, always hold, and brakes them- 
selves which never burn, having five times the 
cooling area of other brakes. 

At about five in the afternoon, he said, ‘I'll 
take it."’ This was on April 24, 1925. 

A 100-mile trial trip will be arranged to suit 
your convenience, over any roads you choose. 
Rolls-Royce, Fifth Avenue at 56th Street, New 
York. Branches in principal cities. 
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C) pvettlalaiare Oriental perfume, exotic, dreamy, 
.golden, langorous, another of the personality 
perfumes exclusive with this shop. 


BONWIT TELLER & CO 
She Specialty Shop of Origunations 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38 STREET N.Y. 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


NE PHENOMENON is dis- 
() turbing. It is curious that a 

people reputed to be so alive, 
adventurous, and imaginative as 
Americans seldom ride on the front 
platforms of their subway trains. We 
do it whenever possible, usually in the 
company only of some small boy, and 
recommend it highly, although the 
rest of the car usually sits lumpishly 
and smiles in a superior fashion. We 





wonder why. In our opinion the spec- 
tacle is amazing; the sensation betters 
anything Coney Island can offer. 


HE PRESBYTERIAN church 

at Twelfth Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue is undergoing repairs, and at 
4:30 in the afternoon, which appears 
to be knocking-off time for steeple- 
jacks, we chanced to go by. In the 
churchyard stood a gentleman in his 
B.V.D.’s drawing on his trousers pre- 
paratory to going home for the day. 
We mention this because, as it hap- 
pens, until then we had never seen 


Save] 





anybody on Fifth Avenue in his un- 
derclothes. 


NOTHER mystery is fortunate- 
ly still unsolved. Why will mo- 
torists who spend their cash on pen- 


nants bearing the name of Patchogue, 
Aquebogue, Cutchogue, and such re- 
fuse to pay a dollar for the privilege 
of riding on the magnificent Motor 
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Parkway down Long Island? Do 
they like the smells and jams of the 
other roads? At times the stupidity 
of the public is a godsend, for, should 
the American People ever wake up, it 
might spoil the only road in the en- 
virons of the city that is still tolerable 
on Sunday. 


HE AMOUNT of time spent by 
artists engaged by optical com- 
panies to paint pictures designed to 
show men and women looking hand- 


~] 


some in eyeglasses is staggering. The 
eyeglass marts are full of these odd 
portraits, yet we think the time spent 
by the artists in this occupation is 
largely wasted. We are convinced 
that the eyeglass companies fail in 
their choice of subjects, and that the 
people portrayed would not look hand- 
some even if they were not wearing 
glasses. 


T IS discouraging to hear from the 
wild woods that the Adirondack 
forests are alive with hydroplanes and 
airships. There is only one thing 
more disturbing to a vacation mood 


than the overhead hum of motors, and 
that is the sight of a Helen Wills visor 
in the bow of each approaching canoe. 


HAT OF the fate that hangs 

over the charming race of office 
boys? Lazy, languid, dawdling, tor- 
pid, time-wasting to the limit, they 
can be seen on almost any street shuf- 
fling on their everlasting errands. The 
ear is ravished by their useless wag- 





geries and the soul is cheered by their 
sublime indifference to the hurried 
spirit of the age. ‘The scythe of the 
Great Reaper sweeps on inexorably, 
however. We weep to think that 
Time will make these children of 
idleness into efficient business men 
and Shriners. 


Cat’s Tale 


ITH the coming of September 
a laugh floated down from the 
remote Tyringham Valley in Massa- 
chusetts where have  resided—of 
summers—two elderly spinster sisters 
whose principal interest centers in 
their cat. Last fall these estimable 
ladies sought a doctor friend, head of 
an important sanitarium there, to ex- 
plain that they were leaving for New 
York and were taking their cat with 
them, but that they simply couldn’t 
bear to think of his being cooped up 
for four hours in a small basket. It 
was too cruel. 
“Teddy is very lively anyhow, 
Doctor, and we wondered if you 
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RECORD MAKERS 
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SIR ISAAC NEWTON DISCOVERS GRAVITY 


When interviewed, “Newty” said modestly, “I did it for Old England, the 


wife, and the kiddies.” 


could not give us something to put 
him to sleep on the trip.” The doctor 
obligingly guessed that he could and 
administered a small dose of morphine 
just before the train started. ‘Then 
he forgot all about it. During the 
following winter, however, a neigh- 


bor sought the doctor with a stray cat 
she had found and the earnest request 
that the doctor put it out of its misery. 
The doctor administered morphine to 
this cat too, but to his surprise the cat 
had no sooner felt the morphine in its 
veins than it began shrieking and spit- 


ting at the doctor. It climbed up a 
window curtain and tore it, jumped 
upon the mantel, knocking over two 
vases, leaped out of the window and 
spent the next two hours scooting 
through the village. 


Mystified and perturbed, the physi- 
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cian discussed the phenomenon with 
his associates, but there was no ex- 
planation until spring, when a junior 
assistant chanced to be reading up on 
drugs. He came to a passage which 
caused his eyes to bulge. Although 
the effect of morphine is thus and so, 
the medical book said, “when admin- 
istered to members of the feline fam- 
ily it oddly has exactly the opposite 
effect.” 

“Ye gods,” said the doctor. 
I gave it to Teddy.” 

When the two elderly ladies re- 
turned to Tyringham Valley this sum- 
mer the doctor evaded them, but last 


“And 


week they finally cornered him, 
quaking, in the post office. “Oh, 
doctor!” they exclaimed. “We’ve 


been looking for you all summer. We 
can’t thank you enough for giving 
Teddy that dose last year. Why, as 
it was,” said they, “as it was, you 
never saw anything like it. He got 
excited as soon as the train started, 
broke out of the basket, rushed 
through the car for an hour like a 
mad thing, scared everybody and bit 
the conductor on the hand.” 


Late Editions 
ARTIAL figures in our investiga- 


tion concerning what events sell 
newspapers to New Yorkers, are made 
available by a journalist. ‘The death 
of Rudolph Valentino brought a jump 
in the circulation of one evening pa- 
per of 50,000 copies in one day; 
while that of President Harding 
brought only about 25,000 to the 
same paper. Until Valentino’s death, 
the greatest stories, as registered by 
circulation, were the Browning-Cin- 
derella-Mary Louise Spas matter and 
the Rhinelander trial. 

So far as sales go, the latter was 
probably the most successful newspa- 
per story of the generation. All pa- 
pers gained from 15,000 to 50,000 
readers during the trial, who stayed 
with them throughout the court pro- 
ceedings—and then disappeared. We 
are without the circulation statistics 
of tabloids. 


Pre-Seasonal 
CCORDING to those who buy 


and sell such things, this is the 
time to purchase pink coats, high hats, 
saddles, and boots. With the first week 
in October will come the first meets 
of the comparatively few packs of 
hounds which cavort and_ yodel 





through the rural fringes of the city. 
The crops will be in, and the fields 
will be open. 

Right now is the season of prepara- 
tion which enthusiasts and experts say 
is the best part of the year. In Oc- 
tober you will be getting up as late as 
seven and riding to meet by eight 
o’clock; now you can have the privi- 
lege of getting on your horse at six 
and seeing the sunrise from the 
saddle. A great many things 
must be accomplished be- 
fore the formal season 
opens. 

Paramount is the train- 
ing of the young hounds 
which are to make their 
début with the pack. This 
is done in the early morn- 
ing when the dew is still 
on the ground and scent still 
holds well; it is done with each young 
hound coupled by a little chain to a 
patient old-timer. A pack runs in 
fan-shape, so that when a fox turns, 
the hounds on the outside of the 
formation can pick up the scent and 
turn the whole pack. Immediately 
when a hound gets the scent of course 
it gives tongue—or barks, as the laity 
would say—and the others run to it. 

A hound that yells from pure good 
spirits and excitement is a false alarm- 
er and trouble-maker. It is these good 
spirits the young hounds must learn 
to down; they must learn to bay only 
when they smell. And to go hunting, 
coupled with your mother or your 
aunt, is sobering. For long years 
auntie has been reproved for yelping 
at rabbits, has learned her lesson and 
is prepared to pass it on to the rising 
generation. 

During the preliminary _ period 
the huntsmen feel out their game— 
find out which districts will make for 
good sport later on. Now is the time 
for trying green horses, for breaking 
in a new pair of boots, and for see- 
ing sunrises. For no one hunts, how- 
ever much he may love horses, who 
does not love the country and who 
cannot, if necessary, stand the rain 
running down the back of his neck. 
Later on, when the month comes in, 
the sport takes on the social airs which 
mar it in so many people’s eyes. But 
for the moment it is quite unspoiled. 


Love Scene 
TELEPHONE near an open 


window on the inner court of 
the Algonquin Hotel and a poor con- 
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nection on a long distance call have re- 
cently provided Broadway with a com- 
edy-drama. 

The principal in the case was, fitting- 
ly enough, a well known actor. As he 
warmed to his subject, trying to make 
himself heard by his distant love, win- 
dows were raised on the court, heads 
filled every window, cheers punctuated 
his sentences, and prolonged handclap- 
ping followed the conclusion of 

the remarkable monologue. 
For the ensuing half hour 
his telephone buzzed inces- 
santly with congratulatory 
messages and this unfortu- 
nate victim of circumstance 
was finally made the reluc- 
tant guest of honor at an 


impromptu party, during 
the merry and _ convivial 
course of which he was 
unanimously voted the _ theatre’s 


greatest long-distance lover. 


Been Invited? 
ETURNED from a recent fortu- 


itous and ghoulish journey, a 
friend tells of the newly opened sec- 
tion of Woodlawn Cemetery where a 
Campo Santo, or burial ground for 
geniuses, is to be established. One is 
buried, it appears, by invitation issued 
either before or after death. 

In the latter case, of course, it is 
the relatives to whom the invitation is 
issued by the organization in charge, 
which is known as the League for Fos- 
tering Genius. Dr. Francis Snow is 
president and it numbers on its council 
such celebrities as Colonel S. S. Mc- 
Clure, Dr. Frank Crane, George Grey 
Barnard, Ellis Parker Butler, Henry 
Hull, and Mrs. Luther Burbank. 

A committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the arts and major in- 
dustries is to manage the burial plot, 
deciding on who is and who is not a 
genius. The following burial invita- 
tions have already been issued: 

Edwin Markham, S. S. McClure, 
Celeonor Dugas, portrait painter; 
Thomas Edison, Olga Petrova, Daniel 
Frohman, David Belasco, Elsie Janis, 
Henry Hull, Caroline Bird, ten-year- 
old poetess; Mrs. Winifred Sackville 
Stoner, . inveterate foe of Mother 
Goose, Santa Claus, and zoos; and 
Miss Orcella Rexford, who cheers up 
insane asylums. 

Miss Rexford, incidentally, is op- 
posed to the wearing of black, nor 
does she approve of the monotony of 
pure white; so her tombstone and bust, 
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already designed by herself, are to be 
of colored marble. Each genius is re- 
quired to have a bust and, in order that 
the plot may bear none of the gloom 
of the ordinary burying ground, it is 
stipulated that each bust must smile. 
Alexandre Zeitlin, sculptor, has al- 
ready completed the central figure, that 
of a woman sitting on top of the world 
and, with a smile, demanding peace. 

Valentino was considered eligible 
by the League, but his manager, we 
are told, declined the invitation sent. 
Also Chauncey Depew, the story 
goes, will shortly receive a bid. 

The most unfortunate invitation is- 
sued by the League for Fostering 
Genius was inadvertently sent to the 
Putnam family last week. The latter 
were invited to “remove the body” 
of Major George Haven Putnam to 
the Campo Santo. Major Putnam him- 
self, however, opened the invitation. 


Red 
HEY ARE speaking in super- 


latives of a notable new moving 
picture in town. It is the already 
celebrated “Potemkin,” the startling, 
artful and faintly incendiary photo- 
play fashioned by the Soviet Govern- 
ment and sent out into the world to 
annoy established authority every- 
where. The Film Arts Guild brought 
it here and exhibited it behind closed 
doors in a subterranean hall in Forty- 
second Street last week. There was 
a veritable stampede of the invited to 
see it—a rush inspired not so much 
by the far-off cheers of Professor 
Reinhardt, whose praise ran ahead of 
the picture into this country, but by 
the not implausible notion that our 
masters in the censorship way would 
either mutilate it or ban it altogether. 

“Potemkin” rehearses, in terms of 
a heroic saga, a small mutiny which 
did take place aboard one of the Little 
White Father’s armored cruisers back 
in 1905. You not only have the ur- 
chin pleasure of seeing the sailors pitch 
their cruel officers into the sea, but are 
lifted out of your seat in the exciting 
climax when the mutinous cruiser is 
allowed to slip scathless through the 
tightening cordon of battleships, 
thanks to the fact that, for once in a 
way, one set of Russians firmly de- 
clined to fire on another. 

Recklessly subjected to this in- 
fection were such already restive 
old salts as Christopher Morley, 
Maude Adams, Dwight Franklin, 
Neysa McMein, Sally James Farn- 


ham, Robert E. Sherwood, Norman 
Bel-Geddes, Fannie Hurst (shaking 
with excitement), and many others. 
The betting today is rather against 
the vouchsafing of “Potemkin” for a 
wider audience than Miss Hurst. But, 
incorrigible in this office, is an unruly 
spirit who would give a good deal to 
watch the effect of the picture on 
Rear-Admiral Plunkett. It was he, 
you will remember, who commanded 
“What Price Glory” to withdraw. 


Hippodrome 
T MEANS “horse-circus”; and in 


the beginning, one remembers a 
scene in which a whole troop of caval- 
ry rushed to the huge stage and flung 
itself into a lake of real water. But 
that phase passed some time ago. And 
last week the Hippodrome entered 
upon a new phase of existence, per- 
haps the last before demolition—a 
phase to suit those who like their mo- 
tion pictures interlarded with vaude- 
ville. 

They say it has to be vaudeville 
since the house seats 6,100, and by the 
saying, the larger the audience— 

It is recalled that the largest play- 
house in the world opened in 1905 
with “A Yankee Circus on Mars.” 
“A Society Circus” and a long series 
of spectacles followed. The key- 
notes were Marcelline; elephants; 
stunts of all kinds; Charlotte, the 
skating queen; Annette Kellermann, 
the diving Venus, and a bevy of heroic 
show girls who walked down steps 
into water and disappeared. 

That was the first phase, and it 
lasted eighteen years, ending with 
such things as “Hip, Hip Hooray.” 








Then came straight vaudeville. And 
now come the all-conquering films 


As to who goes to the Hippodrome 
—who doesn’t at some time or other? 


But from now on the audience that 
used to consist of squealing children, 
wild-eyed with excitement as the ele- 
phants thundered on the stage, will be ; 
the great public that loved Valentino 

sy much and that still believes that rich 
girls really end up by marrying heroes. 


HIS year’s mosquito period has 

been worse than usual, the in- 
sects being reported as numerous in 
parts of town which haven’t seen them 
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peculiar accompanying 


room for _ everybody. 





We know of two people 


who, while pursuing the pests, have 
broken toes. 
arisen, of course, as to whether the 
beasts are native or have migrated 
from New Jersey. To prove his state 
blameless, one Jerseyite took a metro- 
friend to the Plaza and 
pointed to the pool beneath the Lady 


The question has again 





Bath Towel. ‘“There’s 


where your mosquitoes come from,” 
declared. 
local defender, “if mosquitoes were 
breeding here do you think this lady 
(pointing upwards) would go around 
dressed like that? Why, in New Jer- 


sey she’d have to wear chain mail.” 


“Nonsense,” said the 


Turned Up 


T A certain garden party recently 
given by Mr. H. H. Rogers in 
Newport, a butler repeatedly trod up- 
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on the feet of Mr. Rogers’ guests and 
accompanied his actions with mutter- 
ing and vicious looks. Finally the 
servitor turned to one of the most 
distinguished guests, a dignified old 
fellow seated on the greensward, and 
demanded, “My God, keep your feet 
in!” The distinguished guest con- 
sidered it his duty to tell Mr. Rogers, 
and together they took the butler 
aside. It was a case either of intoxi- 
cation or of insanity, they felt, and 
a policy of tact was decided upon. 
“You're hired for the day, aren’t 
you?” inquired the host. “Well, here’s 
twenty dollars. Take the rest of the 
afternoon off.” “Ah no,” the serving 
man declared, “I’m hired for the day 
and I’m staying for the day. I like 
the party.” 

The problem was taken to Mrs. 
Rogers, who had done the engaging, 
and it was finally disclosed that the 
offender was the colossal Luke Bar- 
nett of vaudeville, who hires himself 
out for the purpose of hoaxing guests. 
We have touched on Mr. Barnett’s 
activities before, but not at Newport. 


HERE is also the incident of the 

butler at the extra-elegant affair 
who was approached and asked the 
whereabouts of the library. “I don’t 
know,” he replied. “Ask that fellow 
over there. He’s been around here 
before.” 


Pour le Sport 
HE FRENCH Tennis Team, 


contenders for the Davis Cup, 
are apparently not taking their task 


too seriously. When in town they 
live at the Vanderbilt, liking New 
York and having a lot of fun. They 
say they feel quite virtuous if in bed 
around twelve, and have been known 
to go on as wild an escapade as a 


midnight bus ride. 


OROTRA is perhaps one of the 

most interesting of the visitors. A 
native of Argonne, near Biarritz in 
the Basque Pyrenees, he now lives in 
Paris at 26 rue Cler, plays pelota and 
football as well as tennis, and sells 
gasoline pumps for an American com- 
pany in France. He is an amateur 
above suspicion. With business al- 
ways first in his mind, as soon as he 
arrives here for a match, he dashes 
to Cincinnati or Chicago offices in- 
stead of to the courts. 

Last year this French tennis player 
made himself famous by being ab- 
sent on business at the hour of 
his first match with Tilden, thus 
keeping the American champ waiting 
an hour. 

Off to Springfield, Massachusetts, 
a few days ago on business, between 
matches, his chief annoyance was that 
he could obtain no aeroplane. Gayly 
he will announce in his halting Eng- 
lish: 

“Tt is, I promise you, impossible 
to mix tennis and business.” 

But this does not deter him. He 
sat up all night in his office at Paris 
the day before sailing, and worked 
until twenty minutes before train 
time. 

Lacoste, the youngest and most 
reticent of the team (nicknamed 


21 
the Crocodile, which explains the ““C” 
embroidered on his blazer) is just 
turned twenty-one, and is still serving 
his term in the French Army—a ser- 
vice which, we are told, in some in- 
stances is not too rigorously exacted. 
We remember the story of Couiteas, 
fifth ranking tennis player in France, 
who served his term in the meteoro- 
logical department of the army by 
driving up to the departmental steps, 
looking at the sky and remarking that 
it looked like rain—and then driving 
off to the tennis courts. 

Gilou, the captain, is not playing 
but of course is here with the team. 
Cochet, son of a grounds keeper at 
the Tennis Club in Leon, another 
youthful prodigy of the group, has 
just recently been married and has 
made the present American visit his 
honeymoon. He speaks no English 
at all. 

They are all bothered by American 
food and miss their wine, but when 
Borotra was casually introduced to a 
man described to him as a bootlegger, 
he was so perturbed that he hurriedly 
turned to an American friend and 
said: 

“Please do not mention this or 
I shall be confined in prison.” 

On the whole, however, they eat 
what they please, do what they please, 
and are seen about town in a smart 
green Hispano-Suiza landaulet with 
this sign on the front: French Davis 
Team. 





ITHIN one block on Washing- 

ton Square (North) at the same 
early morning hour: (1) man sweep- 
ing grassplot with a broom; (2) girl 
cutting grass with a butcher knife; 
(3) gardener bathing twigs of a tree 
with a wash rag; and (4) lady water- 
ing flowers from a teapot. The inti- 
mate treatment, we gather, for the 
intimate front yard. 


2 yw LIQUOR MARKET: 
Scotch, up again. Prices boosted 
to induce confidence when govern- 
mental threat of alcohol poisoning 
made cheap products hard to dispose 
of. “Guaranteed” brands $110 @ 
$120. Canadian Liquor Commission 
alcohol also up sharply, due to same 
reaction; per gallon, $40. Gins fol- 
low rise. 

Prices are not expected to hold, 


‘as buying is weak, and market is likely 


to slump before late fall, and holiday 
rush begins. 
—THE New YorKERsS 
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THE PERSISTENT VALET AND THE UNACCUSTOMED GUEST 
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HE young man in the 
chocolate-brown _ suit 
sat down at the table, 


where the girl with the arti- 
ficial camellia had been sit- 
ting for forty minutes. 

“Guess I must be late,” 
he said. “Sorry you been 
waiting.” 

“Oh, goodness!” she said. 
“T just got here myself, just 
about a second ago. I sim- 
ply went ahead and ordered 
because I was dying for a 
cup of tea. I was late, my- 
self. I haven’t been here 
more than a minute.” 

“That’s good,” he said. “Hey, 
hey, easy on the sugar—one lump is 
fair enough. And take away those 
cakes. Terrible! Do I feel terrible!” 

“Ah,” she said, “you do? Ah. 
Whadda matter?” 

“Oh, I’m ruined,” he said. 
terrible shape.” 

“‘Ah, the poor boy,” she said. “Was 
it feelin’? mizzable? Ah, and it came 
way up here to meet me! You 
shouldn’t have done that—I’d have 
understood. Ah, just think of it com- 
ing all the way up here when it’s so 
sick!” 

“Qh, that’s all right,” he said. “I 
might as well be here as any place 
else. Any place is like any other 
place, the way I feel today. Oh, 
I’m all shot.” 

“Why, that’s just awful,” she said. 
“Why, you poor sick thing. Good- 
ness, I hope it isn’t influenza. They 
say there’s a lot of it around.” 

“Influenza!” he said. “I wish that 
was all I had. Oh, I’m poisoned. I’m 
through. I’m off the stuff for life. 
Know what time I got to bed? Twen- 
ty minutes past five, A.M., this morn- 
ing. What a night! What an eve- 
ning!” 

“T thought,” she said, “that you 
were going to stay at the office and 
work late. You said you’d be work- 
ing every night this week.” 

“Yeah, I know,” he said. “But it 
gave me the heebs, thinking about go- 
ing down there and sitting at that 
desk. I went up to May’s—she was 
throwing a party. Say, there was 
somebody there said they knew you.” 

“Honestly?” she said. “Man or 
woman?” 

“Jane,” he said. ‘‘Name’s Carol 
McCall. Say, why haven’t I been told 
about her before? That’s what I call 
a girl. What a looker she is!” 

“Oh, really?” she said. “That’s 


“T’m in 
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funny—I never heard of any one that 
thought she was so pretty. I’ve heard 
people say she was sort of nice-looking, 
if she wouldn’t make up so much. 
But I never heard of any one that 
thought she was pretty.” 

“Pretty is right,” he said. “What 
a couple of eyes she’s got on her!” 

“Really?” she said. “I never no- 
ticed them particularly. But I haven’t 
seen her for a long time—sometimes 
people change, or something.” 

“She says she used to go to school 
with you,” he said. 

“Well, we went to the same 
school,” she said. “I simply happened 
to go to public school because it hap- 
pened to be right near us, and Mother 
hated to have me crossing streets. But 
she was three or four classes ahead of 
me. She’s ages older than I am.” 

“She’s three or four classes ahead of 
them all,” he said. “Dance! Can 
she step! ‘Burn your clothes, baby,’ 
I kept telling her. I must have had 
a beautiful can on.” 

“T was out dancing myself, last 
night,” she said. “Wally Dillon and 
I. He’s just been pestering me to 
go out with him. He’s the most won- 
derful dancer. Goodness! I didn’t 
get home till I don’t know what time. 
I must look just simply a wreck. Don’t 
Te" 

“You look all right,” he said. 

“Wally’s crazy,” she said. “The 
things he says! For some crazy reason 
or other, he’s got it into his head 
that I’ve got beautiful eyes, and, well, 
he just kept talking about them till 
I didn’t know where to look, I was 
so embarrassed. I got so red, I 
thought everybody in the place would 
be looking at me. I got just as red 


as a brick. Beautiful eyes! Isn’t he 
crazy?” 
“He’s all right,” he said. “Say, 


this little McCall girl, she’s had all 
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kinds of offers to go into 
moving pictures. ‘Why 
don’t you go ahead and 
go?’ I told her. But she 
says she doesn’t feel like it.” 

“There was a man up at 
the lake, two summers ago,” 
she said. “He was a director 
or something with one of the 
big moving picture people— 
oh, he had all kinds of in- 
fluence!—and he used to 
keep insisting and insisting 
that I ought to be in the 
movies. Said I ought to be 
teach doing sort of Aileen Pringle 

‘ parts. I used to just laugh at 
him. Imagine!” 

“She’s had about a million offers.” 
he said. “I told her to go ahead and 
go. She keeps getting these offers 
all the time.” 

“Oh, really?” she said. “Oh, listen, 
I knew I had something to ask you. 
Did you call me up last night, by 
any chance?” 

“Me?” he said. 
you.” 

“While I was out, Mother said 
this man’s voice kept calling up,” she 
said. “I thought maybe it might be 
you, by some chance. I wonder who 
it could have been. Oh—I guess I 
know who it was. Yes, that’s who it 
was!” 

“No, I didn’t call you,” he said. “I 
couldn’t have seen a telephone, last 
night. What a head I had on me, 
this morning! I called Carol up, 
around ten, and she said she was feel- 
ing great. Can that girl hold her 
liquor!” 

“It’s a funny thing about me,” she 





“No, I didn’t call 


said. “It just makes me feel sort of 
sick to see a girl drink. It’s just 
something in me, I guess. I don’t 


mind a man so much, but it makes 
me feel perfectly terrible to see a 
girl get intoxicated. It’s just the way 
I am, I suppose.” 

“Does she carry it!” he said. “And 
then feels great the next day. There’s 
a girl! Hey, what are you doing 
there? I don’t want any more tea, 
thanks. I’m not one of these tea 
boys. And these tea rooms give me 
the heebs. Look at all those old 
dames, will you? Enough to give 
you the heebs.” 

“Well, goodness,” she said, “don’t 
feel you have to stay on my account, 
if it makes you feel so terribly. Good- 
ness, I simply suggested having tea 
because you seem to be so frightfully 
busy lately you don’t have any time’ 
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to see anybody evenings or anything. 
That’s all the reason I suggested it. 
If I'd known it made you feel so 
badly to come to a tea room, I certain- 
ly wouldn’t have even mentioned it.” 

“All right, all right, I’m here, 
aren’t I?” he said. “Keep your hair 

” 
on. 

“Of course, if you’d rather be 
some place, drinking, with I don’t 
know what kinds of people,” she said, 
“T’m sure I don’t see how I can help 
that. I don’t see how that’s my fault. 
I’m sure if I’d known it was an in- 
sult to ask you to come to a quiet 
place for tea, I’d never so much as 
mentioned it. Goodness, there are 
enough people that don’t think it’s an 
insult to take me to tea. I don’t 
know how many people keep calling 
me up and pestering me to take me 
to tea. Plenty of people!” 

“Sure there are,” he said. 

“T could name them all day,” she 
said. 

“All right,” he said. “What’s there 
to crab about? No sense getting sore.” 

“T’m not a bit sore,” she said. “Not 
one bit. It’s just I get feeling kind 
of badly, when you say you'd rather 
be out getting intoxicated than sitting 
here with me.” 

“When did I say that?” he said. 

“Goodness, it isn’t any of my busi- 
ness what you do,” she said. “But I 
hate to see you wasting your time 
with people that aren’t nearly good 
enough for you. That’s all.” 

“No need worrying over me,” he 
said. “Tl be all right. Listen. You 
don’t have to worry.” 

“Tt’s just I don’t like to see you 
wasting your time,” she said, “staying 
up all night and then feeling terribly 
the next day. Ah, I was forgetting he 
was so sick. Ah, I was mean, wasn’t 
I, scolding him when he was so miz- 
zable. Poor boy. How’s he feel 
now?” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” he said. “I 
feel fine. You want anything else? 
How about getting a check? I got 
to make a telephone call before six.” 

“Oh, really?” she said. “Calling 
up Carol?” 

“She said she might be in around 
now,” he said. 

“Seeing her tonight?” she said. 

“She’s going to let me know when 
I call up,” he said. “She’s probably 
got about a million dates. Why?” 

“T was just wondering,” she said. 
“Goodness, I’ve got to fly! I’m having 
dinner with Wally, and he’s so crazy, 
he’s probably there now. He’s called 


me up about a hundred times today.” 


“Wait till I pay the check,” he 
said, “and [ll put you on a bus.” 

“Oh, don’t bother,” she said. “It’s 
right at the corner. I’ve got to fly. 
I suppose you want to stay and call 
up your friend from here?” 


“Tt’s an idea,” he said. “Sure you’ll 
be all right?” 

“Oh, sure,” she said. 

Busily she gathered her gloves and 
purse, and left her chair. He rose, 
not quite fully, as she stopped beside 
him. 

“When’ll I see you again?” she 
said. 

“Tl call you up,” he said. “I’m 
all tied up, down at the office and 
everything. Tell you what I’ll do, 
I'll give you a ring.” 

“Honestly, I have more dates 
she said. “It’s terrible. I don’t know 
when I'll have a minute. But you 
call up, will you?” 

“T’ll do that,” he said. 
of yourself.” 

“You take care of yourself,” she 
said. “Hope you'll feel all right.” 

“Oh, I’m fine,” he said. “Just be- 
ginning to come back to life.” 

“Be sure and let me know how you 
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now! Well, good-by. “Oh, have 
a good time tonight!” 

*“Thanks,” he said. 
have a good time, too.” 

“Oh, I will,” she said. “I expect 
to. Ive got to rush! Qh, I nearly 
forgot! Thanks ever so much for 
the tea. It was lovely.” 

“Be your age, will you?” he said. 

“Tt was,” she said. ‘“‘Well. Now 
don’t forget to call me up, will you! 
Sure? Well, good-by.” 

“Olive oil,” he said. 

She walked on down the little lane 
between the blue-painted tables. She 
did not cry at all until she was out 
in the dark street. 

—Dorotruy 


“Hope you 
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BY REQUEST? 


Probably the most exquisitely charm- 
ing number on the program was the 
vocal solo, “Always” by Miss Frances 
Duhigg, daughter of the toastmaster. 
She responded to an encore Just Around 
the Corner.—lowa paper. 


Immediately after the ceremony the 
bride left for a brief honeymoon tour.— 
South Dakota paper. 


The groom, we hear, was rather 


feel,” she said. “Will you? Sure, surprised. 
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“Now, precious, stop jumping. You are just wasting 
mamma’s good pennies.” 
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MADNESS () AND MUSIC 


showing a photograph to Sher- 

wood Anderson. He studied a 
tense face with wide pursed mouth 
and a looming brow;. and eyes in 
which intelligence, irony, passion 
stared forward like two iron ram- 
rods. 

“Why, the man’s mad!” gasped 
the not-too-sane Mid-American. . . . 
The picture was of Ernest Bloch, of 
whom it may be said that if this be 
madness there is method in it—and 
the result is music. 

Perhaps Anderson was merely on the 
trail of the truth: perhaps the gods 
who fashioned Bloch’s career are mad, 
rather than Bloch himself. In the 
days before he had written “Jean- 
Christophe” and was merely the lead- 
ing music critic of the world, Romain 
Rolland read the score of an unpub- 
lished Symphony; and was so literally 
moved by it that he voyaged from 
Paris to Geneva to see the young Swiss 
who wrote it. 

Oddly enough, the residents di- 
rected Rolland from the station to 
a shop: a shop of the sort you know, 
which, on that first trip of yours, sold 
you an alpenstock with chamois horn 
and a view of Mont Blanc and a 
papier-maché chalet. Rolland peered 
up at a dark crouched figure: a man 
with a hungry body, a pouched stomach 
and the head of a titan, who was 
perched beneath the ceiling filing away 
mountain-climbers’ blouses. “So you 
are Bloch, the composer?” exclaimed 
Rolland. “Yes,” replied Bloch, and 
clambered down looking like an in- 
tellectual gorilla. “And this is what 
you do?” “Not all the time,” Bloch 
answered. “Ah!” Rolland was relieved. 
“Then most of your days, you do de- 
vote to your music?” “Qh, no,” said 
Bloch. “When I’m not at the store, 
I’m lecturing at the University of 
Geneva.” “Splendid!” cried Rolland. 
“On the history of music?” “No. On 
metaphysics.” 

Most of his life, all of his life, 
Bloch has been doing “other” things 
—strange, often bitter things. And 
the result was music. Whether this 


if REMEMBER, many years ago, 





Ernest Bloch 


deviousness of his way be a method of 
the gods or a madness of the man, 
you can decide for yourself. . . . 


ARLY in 1917, he arrived in 

New York. Bloch had thought 
he was unknown here: so far as he 
was aware, none of his music had been 
played here. He was flattered, there- 
fore, and amazed, at this gorgeous in- 
vitation to come to the rich land and 
lead a “symphony orchestra in con- 
junction with one of the world’s 
greatest dancers” . . . and at the sug- 
gestion that he name his own figure 
for remuneration. 

Many nights, in his Genevan cot- 
tage, they argued on the extent of pay 
they dared ask of fabulous America. 
A cable replied to his stipulation, dou- 
bling the sum he had stated. So Bloch 
sold most of his household goods and 
decked himself in metropolitan splen- 
dor and bought a fur coat and with 


his wife and children abandoned the 
alpenstocks and the lectures on Kant 
and Hegel—to find fortune in, our 
country. 

It was winter. The first evening, 
he sat entranced in the hotel lobby— 
so entranced by this new wondrous 
world that a stranger walked off with 
his coat. The “symphony orchestra” 
turned out to be a band that dwindled 
from town to town; Bloch’s job was 
to accompany an “esthetic dancer” on 
the downward grade; the America he 
visited consisted chiefly of towns like 
Bridgeport and Passaic; and _ the 
“princely salary” proved to be a ghost 
which, like most ghosts, put in no ap- 
pearance. So Bloch, a few weeks after 
his triumphant entry, was stranded 
and overcoatless in our winter city. 
He took a room in the Thirties west of 
Broadway. This treatment by Amer- 
ica inspired him. Since the coming 
of the good news, he had not writ- 
ten a note. This was different. He 
adored America: he took out first citi- 
zenship papers—and the result was 
music. 

With the Broadway cars jangling 
outside his window and a vaudeville 
singer overhead modulating “The 
Rosary” in sixteenth notes, Bloch fin- 
ished a Quattuor whose final move- 
ment is a golden fusion of the color 
of the South Sea Isles and of the 
thunder of Alpine avalanches. The 
Flonzaley Quartette —_straightway 
played the work. And the musicians 
and patrons of our city suddenly dis- 
covered that one of the music masters 
of the age was in their midst. 


OON after, an entire concert of 

Bloch’s work was given in Carne- 
gie Hall. Bodanzky conducted; lead- 
ing artists from the Metropolitan and 
elsewhere volunteered to serve. Bloch 
bought a new overcoat, and stopped 
composing. This was the spring of the 
year. By summer, Bloch was forgot- 
ten. 

He gave private lessons in com- 
position—having found no orchestra 
to conduct and none to play him fur- 
ther. This return to normal fortune 
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reestablished his faith in our America 
—and the result was music. 

He has been with us ever since. For 
a while, he conducted a chorus in 
the basement of a Lexington Avenue 
school: a chorus which was to evoke 
the polyphonic works of Palestrina, 
Vittoria, Orlando di Lasso. It met 
weekly. On the first evening, there 
were forty present to join their voices 
with the master’s. In a month, there 
were ten. Finally, Bloch realized that 
he could not, solo, sing four-part 
fugues and motets. So he went home; 
and, since there was nothing else to 
do—the result was music. 


LEVELAND about this time 

awoke to find that it was rich 
enough to become a music center. 
Bloch was imported to effect this. He 
became Director of the Institute. This 
man who by general critical consent 
bears a burden of creative power— 
profound, shattering, almost un- 
equaled in our day—proceeded to give 
his years to administrative duties. At 
times, he was so weary that he must 
go away for a brief rest: and the re- 
sult was perhaps the Viola Suite or the 
Quintette. Once he stole a whole 
month among the Indians of New 
Mexico. 

Finally, social Cleveland became 
satisfied that it was musically on the 
map. So it let Bloch go. The town’s 
money had never liked his mordant 
satire, his flaunting challenges to com- 
promise, his scarcely courteous “seri- 
ousness” in music. So now he is in San 
Francisco, directing the 
Conservatory there; suffer- 
ing, struggling, antagoniz- 
ing the ladies and making 
himself loved by the few 
true lovers of music; no 
longer young; tired and 
often bitter; and in climax- 
es of despair doubtless slam- 
ming his desk shut, taking a 
train to the Sierras—with the result of 
a 

Reader, this is no sob-story, no re- 
course to the frowzy subject of how 
America treats her few great artists. 
To begin with, Europe did no better. 
And to end with, this agonized 
career of Ernest Bloch is integral of 
the man, is the method of Aim, rather 
than of his milieu. Without this con- 
stant alternation of high and low, 
hot and cold, from Geneva to San 
Francisco, there would be no Bloch 
at all. 

The man’s music is wrung from 





him ever as the ultimate cry of 
his life. So perhaps unconscious- 
ly, he makes of his life a cre- 
scendo of tangled adventures— 
that the result be music. This 
genius who ran a successful shop 
(for his mother), lectured on 
philosophy, built a great In- 
stitute on the shores of Lake 

Erie, who can do anything, 
could have been diplomatic, could 
have propitiated critics, could have 
found a score of patrons to support 
him in ease, could have made for 
himself an orchestra to conduct— 
if deeply he had wished it. As a 
youth, he studied with Ysaye. 
“You will be a great violin 
virtuoso,” the Belgian said. 

So Bloch put his fiddle aside. 
He was not looking for short cuts 
to ease and fame. He wanted to 
live. He wanted no short cut of 
any sort to music. Instinctively, he 
knew that this titanic song must rise 
from the trammels of a most human 
life; must be the illumination of a 
Dark in which his blood flowed fully. 
The result has been his forty prisoned 
years: and such moments of liberated 
splendor as his “Schelomo,” his 
“Psalms,” his “Poémes Juifs,” his 
“Suites” and his “Quartet.” 

He is a man so intense that when he 
holds you in his gaze, you will do well 
to relax and simply let him talk. He 
talks brilliantly. This music man 
knows literature, epistemology, politics 
and life. But he talks incessantly (ex- 
cept when he is in the woods where 
he turns sweet and silent. If 
you do not relax before his 
words, he will wear you 
out; the black magic of his 
eyes will make a rag of your 
nerves, 

There he sits, crouched 
and gesticulant, before you. 
The years have worn him 
lean; the hair is spare on his 
head; the gray face folds into ironic 
mimicries as he strips persons, senti- 
ments, ideas, of their warm glamor. 
This mind is ruthlessly in love with 
truth when it is hard to bear. The 
ardor of the prophets has turned to 
satire; and yet, there tingles somehow 
in this bitterness a lusty joy far closer 
to Rabelais than to Jeremiah. 

Bloch knows the House of the 
World. He has explored it all: its 
palace chambers and its sewers; its sun- 
rooms, its pantries, its plumbing. He 
is perched high on it, a sublimated 
gargoyle: dark, passionately concerned, 
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“T can’t say I’m so crazy about those 
Roman noses—are you, Hattie?” 


ee 
yet ever out of place—laughing at the 
pompous marbles, weeping at the hid- 
den, humble corners. And the result 


is music. —SEARCHLIGHT 
+. 
RIPOSTE 
FEMINISM IN THE ELIZABETHAN 
LYRIC 


Billet-Doux 


Yes, you are fair—I grant you that— 
And gay, and pert, and clever. 

But I can never swear to you 

That I shall be your lover true 
Forever and forever. 


I do not care for you, my dear, 
And sometimes I may show it; 
For you will never learn, you see, 
That howsoever fair you be, 
You must not seem to know it. 


Réponse 
Perhaps you are right—I may be vain, 
And think too much of beauty; 
And you, no doubt, are very strong 
To tell me plainly what is wrong— 
Forsaking love for duty. 


Yes, leave me, do. I am ashamed 
I let my fancy stray so. 
For even though a lady be 
A trifle tinged with vanity, 
No gentleman would say so! 
—BurkeE Boycr 


























“Pins, Miss Pripp! 


OF ALL THINGS 


R. COOLIDGE thinks well of 

the Will Hays idea of pre- 
serving films of historical value for 
the edification of posterity. What, 
we wonder, would be the contribu- 
tion of 1926 to this immortal photo- 
graph album? We suggest a spirited 
picture of our President keeping his 
hands off a controversial question. 


Our attention has been called to 
the fact that Senator Gooding has 
changed his mind about the World 
Court. Also to the fact that Idaho 
has another Senator besides Borah. 


After the collapse of the Cropsey 
boom the upstate drys declared that 
they would put an independent ticket 





























More pins!” 
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in the field. Their slogan seems to 
be “Out of the trenches by Crist- 
man.” 

. 

A man drove a car from San Fran- 
cisco to New York in 83 hours, 12 
minutes. ‘Those of us who know the 
relative merits of the two towns can- 
not find it in our hearts to blame him. 


According to Chicago’s new cur- 
few law children must not be out 
after ten o’clock. The idea is to keep 
them off the homicidewalks. 


Since Mrs. Corson and Miss Ederle 
are not to circumnavigate Manhattan, 
we propose a race between their man- 
agers, Arch Selwyn and Dudley Field 
Malone. There is no hurry about 
this; we could wait until the Sesqui- 
centennial of “Abie’s Irish Rose.” 
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The milk industry seems deter- 
mined to have a czar. There’s a 
crowned head which is not going to 
have an easy lie. 

” 


Colonel Carmi Thompson finds the 
Moros strongly in favor of the con- 
tinuation of American rule. The un- 
palatable truth is that our beneficent 
government is popular only in the 
lower orders of Philippine civilization. 


This department welcomes the 
Evening Post back to the three-cent 
limit and the society of us toiling 
masses. We have long suffered an 
embarrassed feeling that the paper was 
being published in strict confidence. 


There now appears a novelization 
of the screen version of “The Scarlet 
Letter.” This book may not be as 
good as Hawthorne for reading pur- 
poses, but it is far better to curl up 


with. 
e 


William Allen White says that Al 
Smith is a fine and able man but too 
local-minded for national use. One 
must make due allowances for Al. 
He was raised in New York City and 
hence could not have the cosmic vision 
of one born and brought up near 
Plymouth, Vermont. 


The new cable connecting America 
with England will have eight times 
the speed of any now in use. Hence- 
forth, if the Prince of Wales buys a 
new kind of collar, this sturdy de- 
mocracy can hear about it eight times 


as quick, 
. 


The India Freedom Foundation is 
raising a fund of $25,000 to support 
Senator Copeland’s bill which defines 
Hindus as “white persons.” The 
Hindus are more than welcome into 
the white race, but we are afraid they 
will not find it worth the price of 


admission. 
* 


Harry Thaw, so the story goes, 
paid $25,000 for the printing of 
“The Traitor,” his contribution to 
current illiterature. If he gets half 
of that money back he can qualify as 
one of those semipros. The book, 
obviously, is written in semiprose. 

—Howarp BruBAKER 
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CONFESSIONS OF AN 
AMATEUR CHAMPION 


FIRST became National Cham- 
pion in 1912. Sheltered as I 
had been from childhood, when 
the test came, I found myself hope- 
lessly ill equipped to cope with life. 

As a boy, I knew nothing. The 
doctors said I had the kind of brain 
that was utterly incapable of retain- 
ing any facts in it; I could reason, but 
only with the greatest difficulty. So 
it was quite natural that I should have 
concentrated on developing my sport- 
ing talent. Besides, it was my 
father’s ambition, I think, that I 
should win the crown. “‘You must 
do something, my boy,” he 
said, “and I don’t see much 
else left for you.” 

As I have said, I 
was desperately 
innocent; I was 
totally  una- 
ware of what it 
means to be a 
champion—I sup- 
pose I lacked the 
mental balance to 
understand it. At 
that time I was 
working as a 
proofreader in a 
law office. My sal- 
ary was twenty- 
five dollars a week 
and I remember 
the day—it was 
the day after my 
great triumph— 
Mr. Cupchik, the 
head of the firm, 
came to me smil- 
ingly and told me 
that he was going 
to double my 
money. God 
knows the happiness I felt that day 
was innocent. I had worked for ten 
years, and I only thought that Mr. 
Cupchik had watched me and given 
me my reward. I little realized the 
truth. 

Next morning there was an article 
about me in the paper. “Another 
amateur gets a raise,” it said. “New 
Champion loses no time in capitaliz- 
ing his skill.” And much more of 
the kind. 

I must ask the reader to believe 
with what astonishment and dismay 
I read those words. It seemed to me 


as I went to work that morning that 
every person in the car had the paper 


opened to that article and was reading 
it avidly. 

When I got to the office I went in 
to Mr. Cupchik and asked him point- 
blank why he had given me the raise. 

He protested that he had been in- 
tending for several years to promote 
me; but when I pinned him down, 
he admitted that as Champion I would 
bring a certain extra amount of busi- 
ness. 

“Then so far as that extra twenty- 
five dollars goes, I am a professional,” 
















“My dear! What a shame! But I was just stepping out the door 
this minute. 


I said bitterly. “I am earning that 
much a week by being Champion.” 


E pooh-poohed the idea, but I 

knew better. I was still an 
honest man then and I had made up 
my mind. That afternoon I left. 

“T cannot do it,” I said, “I can- 
not. Don’t ask me to, Mr. Cupchik. 
I was brought up to believe that an 
amateur should never earn money by 
his playing, and I will not compro- 
mise.” Just how empty was this proud 
boast, the future was to show. 

Being now under the necessity of 
earning my living, I went down to 
see some old college friends who kept 
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a bond-selling business. They gave 
me a job on a percentage basis—for 
old times’ sake, I thought. I had 
always conceived of myself as a bad 
salesman. I was homely and gawky; 
I stuttered horribly, and I was always 
blushing and twitching in my chair 
in the presence of strangers, hardly 
able to do more than utter a series of 
unintelligible grunts and sputterings. 
And yet, during the first month 
I earned ten thousand dollars, not 
counting a bonus. My clients, be- 
fore they bought from me, would 
talk sports, and seeing my fidgetiness, 
try to put me more at my ease. 
Although I was‘ suspicious 
when a check for this money 
was paid me, I took it. 
After all, though, I 
Se might have suc- 
oe ceeded through 
personal magne- 
tism. Many peo- 
ple, they say, like 
a man who blush- 
es and _ stutters. 
Who could tell? 
I bought myself 
some new clothes 
and an automobile 
and I moved into 
a more comfort- 
able apartment. 
And—shall I con- 
fess it? —the lux- 
ury ate into my 
soul. I liked it. 
And later, when 
I learned the 
truth, when I be- 
gan to be greeted 
by my clients 





with, “Ah, the 
Champion! of 
course I'll buy 


from the Cham- 

pion,” and it be- 
came impossible for me to draw 
the wool over my eyes any longer 
I yielded to temptation. I kept 
the money. And the second month 
I made more than the first. By the 
end of the year I had made a veritable 
fortune. 

I confess that during the next few 
years I descended to the lowest 
depths. I conducted a school for boys 
who wanted to learn my game; I 
went into the movies, into vaudeville, 
and on the stage, in spite of my stut- 
tering, foolish appearance, and my 
total lack of talent. I made money 
brutally, realizing at every step that 
without my championship I would 
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“Tt is immediately evident that I 
am addressing the idealists of the 
local business world upon whom— 





























—that must lead the community into 
an expression of its better self. On 
every face I see the mark of— 


MR. STENCIL 


still have been working for Mr. Cup- 
chik for twenty-five dollars a week. 

Finally, however, from somewhere 
I received strength to make my fight. 
I knew that had my mother lived she 
would have been sad and broken to see 
me as I was; and perhaps it was the 
recollection of her sweet face that 
nerved me to make my effort, futile 
though it proved. 

When once a man is down, and the 
habits of evil have taken firm posses- 
sion of him, it is no easy task for him 
to climb the ladder. Every rung that 
is gained is gained by sweat and blood, 
and a man learns to look into his own 
soul and to shudder at it. I gave up 
my school and sold the school build- 
ings to one of the players in the first 
ten who wanted to turn a few pennies. 
I quitted the silver screen and the 
stage, my heart aching with the 
thought that I had strutted and stut- 
tered for the last time before the pub- 
lic. I concluded the series of news- 
paper and magazine articles I had 
been writing and, kneeling before my 
mother’s picture, vowed never to write 
another. Although the interest on all 
the money I had earned secured me 














—as a privileged class, devolves 
the duty of expressing this ideal- 
ism in a practical fashion, You— 

















—intelligence that spells progress. 
This is my message, that you con- 
tinue unswervingly to organize— 


moderate luxury, I nevertheless had 
to give up many of the things I had 
come to love. I sold my country 
house and let my valet go. And then, 
having reduced my scale of living, I 
set to work to find an honest means of 
earning money on my own merits and 
not as Champion. It was in vain. 
The whole world seemed to be 
conspiring against me. I went back 
to Mr. Cupchik, but he flatly refused 
to take me on at a salary of less than 
fifty thousand; the bond business I 
had reason to know was hopeless; I 
tried real estate, but on the first day 
I sold a whole block of apartment 
houses to a man who turned out to 
be a fan and an admirer. Growing 
desperate, I turned elsewhere. I tried 
running a trolley car, but everybody 
tried to ride on it, and the next day 
the company quadrupled my wages. 
For a year or more I wandered 
about, attempting one thing after an- 
other, finding only failure and disil- 
lusionment at every turn. Finally, 
seeing that I was getting nowhere, 
I played my last, desperate card. I 
took an assumed name—Smith. 
Early one morning, dressed in 
































—men of vision, of initiative, of 
dominating personality, of irresist- 
ible energy are the dynamic force— 
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—your superselves to realize ideals 
that already vibrate in every fiber of 
your collective being.” (Applause) 


LISTENS TO THE LUNCH CLUB SPEAKER 


an old suit, I went downtown in 
answer to an advertisement and ap- 
plied for a position as elevator starter. 
For four short months I tasted hap- 
piness. I worked steadily, and al- 
though I never was able to keep track 
of the elevators or start them proper- 
ly, I did well enough. “Now, at 
last,” I thought, “I can go and face 
my old father.” But it was not to be. 

One day, when all my suspicions 
had been quieted and I had begun to 
think that I was really entering upon 
a new life, the blow fell. It was 
during the afternoon lull, about four 
o’clock, as I stood leaning against the 
doorjamb watching the elevator dials 
buzzing on the wall. The door of 
the stairway to the boiler room was 
open, and I heard voices and recog- 
nized one of them as that of the su- 
perintendent. For a while I didn’t 
pay any particular attention to what 
was being said; but presently, as the 
voices grew louder [ listened. 

“He’s the worst elevator starter 
I’ve ever known,” I heard the Super- 
intendent say; “but I can’t fire him, 
you know—he’s the Champion.” 

—Wont TELL 
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AGAINST DIALECT 


T is so seldom that I am moved 
to disobey the schedule of my 
temperate pleasures, and rise to 

take exception of any sort whatever, 
that I believe I should command some 
attention when I do so. I am un- 
happy. And, though I have given the 
cause of my unhappiness ample time 
in which to remove itself, it has not 
disappeared. I fear it will last into 
the winter, and sweep the very core 
of society to destruction. 

Briefly, my discontent lies in the 
work of a certain Milton Gross, who 
undertook several months ago to amuse 
the public by cross-sections of Ghetto 
life done in dialect. Or, rather, it 
lies in the result of his discourses via 
the dumbwaiter. 

These random and excellent writ- 
ings on subjects ranging from nature 
and the movings of the human heart 
to recapitulations of our legendary 
classics have inverted an ancient rule: 
they were first embraced, and now 
they are to be endured. 

It was a custom among my various 
friends during the most recent icy 
Sundays to fetch in that gentleman’s 
works late in the morning, and make 
a stumbling attempt at reading them 
aloud, to the accompaniment of gen- 
eral hysterics. To that I did not ob- 
ject; it was confined to the privacy of 
the home, the great inviolable Ameri- 
can home. 

But now the scene changes. It is 
summer, nearing fall. New York 
will very presently be drawing itself 
together for the annual October re- 
naissance. And the menace is becom- 
ing daily more articulate. 

The other day, in the habiliments 
and with the paraphernalia of the 
game, I went down to the courts for 
tennis. 

“So! Rekkits you got yet!” I was 
greeted. 

“Wit sneaking shoos, wit 
paints,” another added. 

Thus deplorably inaugurated, the 
game waxed more and more Gross. 
“Luff toity, Mr. bendy legs.” “A 
serf you got, hey?” And so on. 

At dinner. “A tust to de hustuss. 
Dot she kips her schulgul compunc- 
tion.” “Filly from sole we’re gonna 
hev!” “Qi! Tartar souse!” It was 
maudlin in the extreme. 

I would not object to a correct and 
ingenious usage. But the thousands 
of amateurs who have mushroomed in- 
ts a mastery of approximate gibberish 
are ruining the very pith of Mr. 


wite 


Gross’s dialect. ‘They arm themselves 
with a vocabulary of “got yet” and 
“already,” and launch orations on that 
scant structure. 

Most unfortunate of my acquain- 
tances is a gentleman named Louis. 
For months he has not heard his right- 
ful title. On beach, roof garden, links 
and turf he is hailed as “Dot dope.” 

Can any one imagine the havoc that 
will be wrought during the coming 
season if the diabolical vogue persists? 
Walter Hampden will swing into a 
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“You an yer blinkin’ tea rooms! 
Lordy, give me a good old-fashioned 
restaurant like Rector’s or Delmon- 
ico’s, where yuh cd get veal cutlets 
as was veal cutlets! This stuff tastes 
like chicken or somethin?” 

“Whoops, dearie, none o? yer airs! 
Y" asked fer atmosphere an ere yuh 
got it. Now enjoy yerself quietly— 
like a lady.” 
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noble passage of Shakespeare. Sud- 
denly from his horrified lips will issue 
the words, “Ees dees a degger . . .” 
Jimmie Walker will stand before the 
solemn aldermen. “It op all de 
Trensit Comeeshun .? John 
Roach Stratton will open the Good 
Book of a Sabbath morning. “In de 
foist place, Gott wus.” 

Let us stop the deluge before it is 
too late. Surely a strong man will 
arise in Dearborn, or Walla Walla, 
and lead us back to decent grammar. 
As for me, my ears are stopped against 
a chance word from any citizen. I 
would like to line up all the offenders 


and walk along the line. Then, as I 
passed each one— 
Smeck! —P. G. W. 


SONG DE LUXE 
The Purple Publisher to His Prospect 


Each of these volumes is numbered in 
serial, 
Full and without expurgation, 
Taken direct from authentic material, 
Literal, lucid translation; 
Binding in cloth from impeccable 
draper; 
Limited? Mister, you tell ’em— 
Three hundred copies on hand-fash- 
ioned paper, 
And ten upon Japanese vellum. 


Private edition, clandestinely printed, 
For nobles and such personages; 
Sumptuous format, with end-papers 

tinted, 
Boxed, gilded tops, uncut pages; 
Translator’s autograph adds to the 
sapor ; 
And—an inducement to sell ’em— 
Three hundred copies on hand-fash- 
ioned paper, 
And ten upon Japanese vellum. 


True, you can get the same book for a 
dollar, 
Done in a popular cover 
Not to be owned by the genuine 
scholar, 
Bibliophile or book-lover. 
Harbor you thoughts that my talking’s 
but vapor? 
This, be assured, will dispel ’em! 
Three hundred copies on hand-fash- 
ioned paper, 
And ten upon Japanese vellum. 


—A. B. BeErnp 


9 
LIFE IS EVER COMPLICATED 


Mr. Smith is a married man with a 
wife.—California paper. 
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“He’s just crazy about me, but I ain’t goin’ to be nobody’s toy.” 


MAN ABOUT TOWN 


IS acquaintance among head 
waiters, taxi starters, stage 
doormen, bootleggers, supper- 

club hostesses, and night clerks is sim- 
ply colossal. 

On the other hand, Kant, Schopen- 
hauer, Pater, Emerson, and Marcus 
Aurelius are total strangers to him. 
The Blue Grotto, he thinks, is a road- 
house near Yonkers, and Jupiter 
something used in making gin. 

Till the luncheon (for him, break- 
fast) hour, the day is customarily 
passed well within the folds of the 
sheets and rarely—if ever—is it begun 
without the aid of at least a couple of 
Eye Openers, mixed by his man, Jenks. 
During the “season” he will often 
take in fifteen cabaret shows in a 
night. 

Hotel lobbies play no small part in 
his days, and he is almost always to be 
glimpsed at the more prominent open- 
ings of the theatrical world, especially 
if they be of musical comedy or revue 
texture. He attends the races, too, as 
well as prize fights, hockey matches, 
and an occasional ball game, but sel- 
dom visits the movies. A party of 
some shape or other he looks in on six 
evenings a week, at an average, and he 
has even, within a like period, graced 
as many as twenty-seven. His barber’s 
name is Oscar Elf. 

In the matter of femininity, his 
range sweeps a field all the way from 


Washington Square South to 207th 
Street; from Hell’s Kitchen to Sut- 
ton Place. Indeed, it has been ru- 
mored that he actually knows a little 
blonde who lives in Brooklyn! At 
his clubs he indulges in bridge and 
dominoes, cocktails, gossip, luncheon, 
and an occasional snooze. He knows 
all the latest “funny” stories and goes 
in, spasmodically, for gay neckwear 
and redheaded divorcées. At the mo- 
ment he is living a la carte. 
Camping expeditions, fishing trips, 
winter sports, and Prohibition mean 
nothing in his life and, though full 
of yachting talk, he doesn’t know a 
jib sheet from a boom crutch. He 
has invented several systems, he al- 
leges, to beat the game at roulette. 
Bicarbonate of soda is his pet soft 
drink and Johnny Walker one of his 
closest cronies. He remembers when 
Charlie was maitre dhétel at the 
Knickerbocker and Tim Regan kept 
bar at O’Houlihan’s, but has no notion 
what the capital of Wisconsin might 
be. He thinks the League of Nations 
is just another baseball association. 
His best thoughts strike him while 
shaving or during his tub, and these in- 
tellectual gems he retains till he is 
halfway dressed, when he forgets them 
completely. Some day, he says, he is 
going to Timbuktu, but he never goes, 
sticking to the same apartment, the 
same cigars, the same bootlegger, and 
the same kind of collars. 
Between the hours of five and seven 


P.M. his point of view undergoes a 
marked metamorphosis, though he sel- 
dom gets thoroughly pickled before 
dinner. Whenever he wishes to ap- 
pear particularly dressy he sports a 
large gardenia. 

Now and then he takes a flyer in 
Wall Street and invariably has a finger 
in the newest “promotion” scheme, be 
it ginger ale, portable bungalows, cel- 
luloid tennis rackets, or safety razors. 
His favorite restaurants are the Colony, 
the Ritz, and Reuben’s, while among 
his pet abominations are literary wom- 
en. He has never been known to 
stay awake throughout an opera. 

His dressing gowns are of Japanese 
silk and his preference in art follows 
La Vie Parisienne. Of politics he 
knows nothing. ‘Three times a year 
he visits Atlantic City, but each time 
he returns to town looking worse than 
ever. 

The lapels of his dinner jackets are 
renewed once every six weeks owing to 
a whitening lotion employed by cer- 
tain of his female friends, and it is 
said by those in the know that his 
garters are of the Boston variety. 
Where he buys his shoelaces and who 
is his dentist, we frankly confess we 
don’t know. 

Thus he stands—five feet, eight and 
three-quarters in his stockings. Weight 
—varying with the humidity. Glad- 
handed, nimble-footed, double-breast- 
ed, hollow-legged, high-hatted, 1926 
man-about-town. —C. G. SHaw 
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PITY THE POOR BABBITT 


ression of “Americana” at the Belmont, wherein Mr. J. P. McEvoy and others merrily betray some of our 
institutions. Messrs. Lew Brice, Roy Atwell and Charles Butterworth and Miss Evelyn Bennett are 


e cunning scheme. 
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¥ HE DONOVAN AFFAIR,” 

by Owen Davis, at the Fulton 
Theatre, belongs in the set with “The 
Thirteenth Chair.” It’s a bravura 
performance in the technique of theat- 
rical breathlessness, all about a murder 
in a@ Westchester circle which turns out 
to be little better than a platinum 
vice-ring. 

The murder has occurred at a din- 
ner party and I imagine there will be 
very little dining out this winter for 
those who have seen “The Donovan 
Affair” unless Bendel and Wetzel can 
put their heads together and contrive 
some armored evening costume which 
combines chic with safety. There’s 
an enormous cast and there has to be, 
because instead of curtain lines “The 
Donovan Affair” offers curtain kill- 
ings. ‘The only way a member of the 
company can clear himself of the so- 
phisticated suspicions of the audience 
—except the rather drastic method of 
being killed—is by slyly dropping a 
clue under the rug, or some equally 
guilty act. You'll be relieved to 
know that in the end it turns out that 
the guilty person wasn’t really nice at 
all. I’d have to see the play twice to 
make sure, but I’m rather afraid some 
of it isn’t quite fair, considering the 
dénouement; nevertheless, it’s great 
fun and those of you who thrive on 
the measured murders of Mr. J. S. 
Fletcher could find no better way to 
spend an evening. 


T THE Ritz Theatre the peren- 

nial Potash and Perlmutter ap- 
pear in “Potash and Perlmutter, De- 
tectives,” by, it seems superfluous to 
add, the Messrs. Montague Glass and 
Jules Eckert Goodman. Barney Ber- 
nard’s Abe Potash is magnificently 
preserved through the work of Lud- 
wig Satz, a young actor from the 
Yiddish Theatre; and Robert Leon- 
ard is entirely satisfactory as Maw- 
russ Perlmutter. The situations in- 
to which the partners are forced, re- 
sisting all the way, are funny, but 
(perhaps the change is in me) the 
play seemed not quite so funny as 
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SHUDDERS, FARCES, AND 
THE OBSOLETE SUB- 
JUNCTIVE 


the former ones of the series. Can 
the shadow of tradition have fallen 
across Abe and Mawruss that their 
quarrels lack something of spontaneity 
—they rise and fall with such regu- 
larity? Perhaps it is time to bid Mr. 
Glass remember that even the Elsie 
books fell off in power when they 
got down to “Elsie a Grandmother.” 
I would rather have kept Potash and 
Perlmutter in the lavender of my re- 
membrance, and yet I wouldn’t have 
missed seeing “Potash and Perlmut- 
ter, Detectives,” if you know what 
I mean. 


N “Service for Two,” at the Gaie- 


ty Theatre, Martin Flavin, be- 
moaned by some as a renegade high- 
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brow, has built an extremely deft 
farce on the lines decried as “box 
office.” It centers about our old 


RE 







friend, the perfect gentleman who 
can’t quite bring himself to break dis- 
agreeable news to lovely ladies and is 
therefore continually trapped in 
agonizing predicaments, but, as the 
Greeks could witness over and over 
plays based on the same godlike 
legends, I can still get a lot of pleas- 
ure out of his miseries when they 
are amusingly told. Sam, the afore- 
said gentleman, is played with charm 
and skill by Mr. Hugh Wakefield, 
and one exit of his in the final act is 
as pretty a bit of acting as is now 
taking place in New York. Marion 
Coakley gives a vivacious and humor- 
ous performance as Peggy, a golden 
girl from far-off Hollywood who 
is accustomed to directors who 
know when she’s working into a 
big scene. 


I HAVE to report less favorably on 
“The Adorable Liar” at the For- 
ty-ninth Street Theatre. It is hard to 
imagine a play not oversold by that 
title and, to my way of thinking, Roy 
Briant and Harry Durant have not 
constructed one. The title réle is 
that of a young girl who expresses 
her sex starvation in romantic fabri 
cations. 

I suppose that the greatest ac- 
tual judicial comedy in the history of 
the English courts was a similar case 
in which a certain Miss Smith, after 
convincing her parents of the entirely 
fictitious attentions of a Lord Fer- 
rars, allowed them to bring suit 
against him in her name for breach of 
promise and produced in evidence let- 
ters she had written to herself. 

If Miss Smith could be authenti- 
cally transcribed to the stage I have 
no doubt she would be delightful, but 
Karith Barry (the adorable liar) is of 
an entirely different sort, a sort which 
never was on land or sea. I suppose 
the idea was to have her lie with 
charm, and so she lies about Galahads 
on white horses serenading her on the 
harpsichord in the moonlight. 

No form of writing demands, such 
; , re x) 
rigorous, delicate adherence to verisi- 
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militude as the whimsical and, to 
overemphasize a very minor point, 
literate young girls of seventeen do not 
consider the harpsichord to be an in- 
strument suitable for carrying about 
on a horse. 

All Karith’s fancies are as clumsy, 
and in playing her the very lovely and 
gifted newcomer, Dorothy Burgess, 
has entrusted to her a role of clichés 
(bad bilingual pun—please don’t 
analyze it). I found this peculiarly 
irritating because the parts of the play 
which do not deal with Karith’s 
imaginings are well constructed and 
above average in comedy values. 


ITH the assurance of its Chi- 

cago success, “If I Was Rich,” 
by James Anthony McGuire, took 
the stage of the Mansfield Theatre, 
and “If I Was Rich” looks very 
much like The Berries. 

No one can ever accuse the plays 
of James Anthony McGuire of suf- 
fering from anemia. ‘There’s about 
everything in “If I Was Rich” from 





Noah Beery, at his very toughest, is here seen at the Criterion trying to rally the wilting Geste brothers into shooting 


at the Arabs in the sandy background. At the right, Ronald Colman, one of the heroes, is dying in defiance of moving 


picture precedence. 


a distinct echo of “The Show-Off” to 
a modernization of Old Scrooge, in- 
cluding Much Original Matter. It’s 
a story of a good little guy, of rags, 
riches, a Wife Who Wants Pretty 
Things, bluff, counterbluff, a flapper 
mother-in-law, a jewel robbery, am- 
bition, incidental Charlestons, possi- 
ble infidelity. 

In this piece social superiority is 
symbolized by lofty handshakes such 
as were considered the ne plus ultra 
of high-hattedness when Alma Ches- 
ter used to tour the provinces, and in 
it Joseph Kilgour exercises the courtly 
coquetries which made his George 
Washington in the cinema such a de- 
light. 

It is poster stuff, but unless you are 
feeling insistent on sensitiveness, sub- 
tlety, delicacy, and all that rather 
tedious list of virtues it will keep you 
entertained from curtain rise to cur- 
tain set. 

Joe Laurie, Jr., played the good 
little guy with a nice and poignant 
simplicity and Charles Dow Clark 


“BEAU GESTE” 
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scored heavily in the Old Scrooge 
role of John Spelvin. 
—CHARLEs BRACKETT 


DOWNTOWN LYRICS 
THE VETERAN 
Has any one noticed 
The trolley that crawls 
Where the “L” freckles Church 
Street 
In back of St. Paul’s? 


It jangles its bell, 
And the motorman glares, 
But nobody minds it and nobody cares. 


It blusters its way 
Between traffic and clerks, 
And there’s quite a surprise 
When you find that it works... 


But nobody minds it, 

And nobody cares. 

Do you really suppose that it ever gets 
fares! —BurkeE Boyce 
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here is perhaps no more interesting phase 
of architectural and decorative expression 
in America today than the enchanting villas 
inspired by the Spanish and Italian Renaissance. 


Q With their broad wall spaces of stucco, 
relieved by deep reveals and touches of 
wrought-iron and brilliant color, there is an 
atmosphere of dignity and repose about these 
XVI and XVII Century interiors which 
provides a distinguished background for the 
formalities of modern social activities. © 


Thus, it is not strange that the architecture 
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New York Galleries, Inc., Decorators 


and decoration of these epochs are enjoying a 
revival, not alone in our country villas but in 
the town houses of those who are happy to pay 
homage to the charm of the Renaissance. < 


q A predilection for this exotic environment 
may be gratified in each detail of the back- 
ground, furniture and decorative accom- 
paniments by recourse to these Galleries 
—where reproductions of historic cabinetry 
and related objects are grouped with 
treasures of an age immortalized by the 
beauty of its arts. © WW >So fy 


INCORPORATED 


Madison Avenue, 482 and 49% Streets 


New York Galleries 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 


LL along 
Broadway 
these mornings — that part 


of Broadway which runs through 
Times Square and spreads itself, as 
if it were overflowing, into a dozen 
streets that fall away to the east and 
west—you may observe a_ hastening 
crowd which moves with a marked 
singularity of purpose. Its members 
appear on the sidewalks about eleven 
o’clock. For an hour the street is 
filled with them: disturbingly pretty 
girls, well preserved old fellows with 
queer whiskers, fancily dressed young 
bloods, creatures of all shapes and 
sizes and ages—most of them with 
thin bundles of papers under their 
arms. ‘They are the proprietors of 
Broadway for a little while. Their 
ownership is plainly evident in their 
carriage, their careless glances into the 
faces that flow past them. And then 
by noon they have disappeared. ‘The 
street is once more given over to mes- 
senger boys, and ballyhoo men for the 
rubberneck wagons, and goggle-eyed 
youngsters listening to Papa explain 
the sights. 

The actor folk have made their 
morning passage through Broadway, 
on their way to rehearsal. By twelve 
o’clock they have gathered by dozens 
and by hundreds on the stages of every 
theatre and lecture hall that can be 
hired or begged. And they have be- 
gun the laborious process of learn- 
ing by heart those pun- 
gent lines that will win our 
laughter or our tears within 
a few weeks, of acquiring, 
with precision, those poi- 
gnant gestures which will 
make us nod knowingly to 
ourselves and say, ““What a 
fine, careless toss that blonde 
girl gives her head!” and 
“The fellow is utterly spon- 
taneous!” 

There are nearly a hun- 
dred plays in rehearsal now. 
They are learning the new 
songs and the new dances. 
Somewhere, some actor is 
repeating methodically ev- 
ery time he hears his cue— 
perhaps a hundred times a 
day—the flashing mot or the 
Gargantuan wise-crack that 
we shall roar over a month 
from now. ‘They are get- 
ting ready, in short, the sea- 
son’s crop of smiles, and 
guffaws, and furtive tears, 


IN REHEARSAL 


and thrills and pensive nods which we 
have learned to find vicariously in the 
theatre because life itself does not 
hold quite enough of any of them. 

The lads and girls who tramp the 
boards, with their contracts safely 
tucked away, are coming out into 
Broadway with new spats and new 
canes—new frocks and new millinery. 
Because most managers are kind about 
salary advances. The new play- 
wrights, with their first precious pieces 
actually in rehearsal, are sitting in the 
dark theatres and watching their fame 
and glory slowly form itself down 
yonder on the stage, and casting criti- 
cal eyes into the show windows along 
Automobile Row. The producing 
gentlemen are taking on that harried, 
anxious look, and calling in trusted 
friends to glance over the new play 
as it grinds through the hours, The 
opinions of even the producing gentle- 
men’s chauffeurs are being cagily 
sought. And all along Broadway you 
may hear the decision, repeated over 
and over again like a refrain: “Well, 
it’s going to be the biggest hit or the 
biggest bust in town. No telling 
which.” 

None of them will consider the like- 
lihood of a sedate six-months run. 
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I went, one fine 
morning at about 
eleven, to the Plymouth Theatre. 
Our first jazz opera was in rehear- 
sal there, they told me, and one is 
naturally curious about the first of 
anything. It was to be called “Deep 
River,” they said. It had been writ- 
ten by Laurence Stallings and Franke 
Harling, and Arthur Hopkins was pro- 
ducing it. And although it was cer- 
tainly not the general thing for vis- 
itors to be allowed at rehearsals, per- 
haps— 

So I went in. Inside the theatre, it 
was immense, and dark, and full of 
gloom. There were the long rows of 
empty seats, faintly visible in the light 
that filtered down from the stage, 
stretching away in long, dim curves to 
walls of thick shadow that lay on 
every side. Overhead was the vaulted 
100f, far off, full of oppressive dark- 
ness. And there was the stage, huge 
and bare, with one brilliant electric 
bulb depending from an iron stand. 
I stumbled and found a seat. It 
creaked noisily. 

The stage was occupied by a little 
crowd of men and women. They sat 
in chairs, and on a long, bare bench 
marked “Hamlet I,” in a semicircle 
looking toward the empty orchestra 
seats. It seemed preposterous that 
these were actors and actresses. Such 
people should have a glamor hang- 
ing over them—a silken robe or two, 
or at least an immaculate 
evening suit; suave lights 
falling upon them, space, and 
graceful movement, and im- 
perious manners. But these 
were simply men and wom- 
en, sitting very quietly with 
their eyes fixed on the fold- 
ed papers that they held, and 
facing a gentleman at a 
table. He was, for all the 
world, like a schoolmaster. 
His back was toward me, 
but even ‘so his professorial 
attitude was entirely plain. 
He was, I understood, the 
stage manager—who is also 
the assistant director. 

He rapped a pencil, and 
shuffled his papers. “Let us 
go right ahead,” he sug- 
gested politely. “Beginning 
of Act I.” 


HREE women, sitting 
a little to one side, be- 
gan to talk. Their words 
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VERY evening, including Sunday, a barrage of radio programs 

is laid down over New York. Cutting through is quite a feat. 

It is difficult for many radio owners to realize that there are broad- 

casting stations in good working order in several hundred small 
towns—including Chicago. 


The proud possessor of a Grebe Syn- Unlike other sets, its S-L-F Con- 


densers have opened up on their dials 


Colortone 
3. Pat. 


Reg. U.S. F 
enables you to keep the 
tone clear, true and na- 
tural. 
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Binocular Coils 

heg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
bring in the desired station; 
prevent others from inter- 
fering. 


S-L-F Condensers ~~ 
Reg. U. S. Pat. ¢ 
make accurate tuning 
quick and certain by 
preventing crowding of 
stations. 





Usual 
Dial 


== : chrophase is “‘sitting on the top of the 
; \ , world’’. All stations are accessible, for, 


has not his set Binocular Coils, which 
are extremely selective? If he wants 
to hear some distant station, then New 
York’s strong broadcasting is abso- 
lutely ignored; the other comes in in 
full volume and tone. 


Has some desired station a wave 
length so close to another that the 
indifferent set cannot completely sepa- 


the gaps between stations. They are 
not crowded so that in trying to get 
one program a bit of another comes 
in also. 


The Synchrophase has also ended the 
dictatorship of the loud speaker; by 
adjusting the Grebe Colortone, any 
tendency of the speaker to lisp or dis- 
tort is prevented. Voice or music 
comes to you with all the rich fullness 





rate the two? The Synchrophase can. of the original. 


Before you buy any radio set, send for 
Booklet Y. It will guide you in getting the 
most radio satisfaction for your money. 


A. H. Grebe & Co., Inc., 109 W. 57th St., New York 


Western Branch: 443 So. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Factory: Richmond Hill, New York 


This Company owns and oper- 


ates stations WAHG and WBOQ. “Without going outof 
doors, one may know 


the whole world.” 


But to reach the 
whole country by ra- 
dio, one needs the su- 
per reception of the 
Sy:.chrophase. 
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atils 
Water Tower 


“The ideal appeal should contain, 
other things being equal, both illus- 
tration and reading matter. By 
this arrangement both the visual 
and auditory-motor types of imag- 
ination will be provided for.” 


Advertising & Selling (Hollingworth) 
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AQUAZONE is the first radically dif- 


ferent mineral water in a decade and you 
ought to try it. It is sold by the best 
druggists and grocers and served in the 
best clubs, hotels and restaurants. 
VANDERBILT 6434 


Advertisement 


came in a quiet, conversational tone, 
as if they had simply met, decided to 
sit down for a moment or two, and 
begun to talk because there was noth- 
ing else to do. 

Occasionally one of the women 
glanced down at her folded handful 
of papers. And occasionally one of 
them ventured a slight gesture with 
her hand. Across the stage from 
them, the other men and women sat 
quietly, not listening at all. 

But after a few moments, one of 
the men «sitting on Hamlet’s bench 
stitred and began reading from his 
script. He was holding a handker- 
chief in his hand and even as he read 
(it was a very hot morning) he 
mopped his brow. When he paused, 
after a dozen words or so, somebody 
else began to read. And suddenly 
another young man, who until now 
had seemed quite asleep, burst into a 
hearty laugh. Nobody even looked at 
him, but apparently his laughter was 
a part of the procedure, for the next 
words that I heard—read from the 
script by a studious-looking young man 
with horn-rimmed spectacles—seemed 
to admonish him for his levity. 


GENTLEMAN in a gray suit, 

with a ruddy face, strolled 
across the stage with his hands in his 
pockets. His way took him, as if by 
chance, to the actor who had indulged 
in the laughter. He bent down, whis- 
pering in the ear of the amused one, 
and when he straightened up he ges- 
tured idly toward the man at the 
desk. The latter rapped his pencil. 
“Beginning at Jules’s speech there,” 
he suggested affably, “ “He is a big 
man’—let’s try that again.” 

And in a moment or two it came 
time for the actor who had laughed to 
repeat the gesture. There was quite 
a different tone in his voice this time. 
The sound came ringingly and clear, 
and he glanced up as if to catch the 
eye of the gentleman in gray. But 
this gentleman, who was Mr. Hopkins 
indeed, was strolling up and down the 
gloomy aisles, all alone, and appar- 
ently he had not heard the repetition. 

Once, a rather restless member of 
the company leaned over and whis- 
pered to his neighbor. Instantly there 
was a tap on the desk, and he straight- 
ened up with a bow of apology. The 
reading went on, quietly. 

Four times, the schoolmaster per- 
son mopped his brow and said amiably, 
“All right, from the beginning now, 
right on through again.” And four 





times they went through what, appar- 
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ently, was Act I. During one of these 
readings, Mr. Stallings walked across 
the stage with a paper in his hand. He 
sat down beside two of the company 
and whispered to them, indicating sec- 
tions of their scripts with his pencil 
and watching them write from the pa- 
per that he held. 

The next time that point was 
reached in the reading, there were 
new words. One or two of the others 
looked up from their preoccupation 
and chuckled. 

All through the reading and re- 
reading, distant music was drifting 
into the empty auditorium from some- 
where above stairs. A piano could be 
heard, snatches of singing from a so- 
prano voice and a baritone. And men 
and women were gathering in the 
promenade at the back of the orches- 
tra seats, daring occasionally to whis- 
per among themselves. From their 
whispering, it seemed that they were 
members of the chorus. 


SRREMSLY, the group sitting on 
the stage got up from their chairs 
and wandered off. The schoolmas- 
ter person gathered up his papers and 
disappeared, too, through the shadowy 
green flies banked at the edges of the 
platform. ‘Two men began rearrang- 
ing the stage, putting two pianos 
toward the front with their backs 
toward the auditorium and hauling out 
a little platform from a pile of 
“Tolanthe” scenery to place between 
them. The little platform, with its 
chair and table, looked more than ever 
like a school teacher’s eminence. 

The chorus arranged itself in rows 
of chairs facing the pianos and Mr. 
Harling came in, taking up his seat on 
the platform. Two young men began 
running chords on the pianos. ‘The 
chief singers came in leisurely: two 
pretty girls, a corpulent negress, a 
young man with an_ extraordinary 
chest, and a huge, handsome negro. 

Mr. Harling tapped his baton, and 
they were singing—the pianos thump- 
ing behind the voices and the theatre 
suddenly filled with sound. But there 
were many interruptions. The baton 
would rap sharply, and the voices 
would die out raggedly. “This way 
now—one, two! one, two!—right on 
it!” And a half-dozen measures 
were repeated twenty times. The 
chief singers, sitting in their chairs 
looking out with boredom into the 
empty rows of seats, did not bother 
to listen. 

But there were arias for the prin- 
cipals. ‘They stood up to sing, bend- 
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New SAFETY STUTZ 


S pider 
(English Type Convertible Coupe) 
BY—LOCKE 


This smartly designed carrosserie has become 
highly popular both in England and on the 
Continent. The exceptional comfort and lux- 
ury of its upholstery and appointments make 
it an outstanding model. The folding rear seat 
has extra deep cushions, full leg room, and 
is easily accessible. 


STUTZ NEW YORK COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Broadway at 60th Street F actor ¥y Branch Phone Columbus 7070 
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ing toward the empty house as if, 
even then, the first-night audience 
were listening, and singing with quite 
as much fervor. The half-dozen who 
sat in the auditorium applauded when 
the arias were done, and the chorus, 
too, applauded. For which they re- 
ceived a bow. 


HE luncheon hour came late in 

the afternoon. And after it had 
passed, the proceedings continued 
without change. The company was 
asked to appear at the theatre on Sun- 
day, since opening date was not far 
ahead. And the last of them did not 
leave the place until the scene-shifters 
for the evening’s performance of 
“Tolanthe” were strolling’ in at the 
stage door and had begun to haul off 
their coats. 

Even then, they lingered on the 
sidewalk, talking, talking, talking 
about the play. They were excited, and 
vastly confident of the play’s success. 
Each of them—even the most obscure 
members of the chorus—wanted to 
hear everybody else’s opinion, not once 
but over and over again. 

They were tired. They must have 
been tired. But when the little 
groups broke up and they started down 
the street by ones and twos they called 
back to each other, with eagerness in 
their voices, “Tomorrow at eleven!” 

—Morris Markey 


APPLICANT 


A chic Rebeaux—frock by Jenny 
(Must have cost her a pretty penny), 
Slender ankles, sheerest hose. 

“You typewrite decently, I suppose?” 


Complexion the triumph of parlors of 
beauty, 

Shoes with a surcharge covering duty, 

Solitaire ring—magnificent stone. 

“Would you be willing to answer the 


399 


phone! 


Perfumed by Coty, cigarette case, 

Handkerchief bordered with filet lace, 
Nonchalant manner drawn too fine. 
“Tf there’s anything open, we’ll drop 


you a line.” 
: —P. G. W. 


FOR SALE—A chest of drawers; a 
number of antique pieces just being fin- 
ished.—T ennessee paper. 

Some of those antique dealers, too, 
are sure to pawn off second-hand 


pieces on you. 
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“You have made us a toilet 
soap for personal use as magic 
as Frenchsoap. It gives our skin a 
the same exquisite feeling we 
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with the magic lather that leaves you feeling so exquisite 7 + 


“JT ADORE it—it’s so smooth and ca- 
ressing and firm. It lasts just like 
French soap.” 

“The lather is so instant—bubbling 
gaily up even in wretched hard water! 
Such a blessed comfort!” 

“The delicate fragrance is delicious— 
entrancing!” 

How generous you are in your enthu- 
siasm, you women who asked us to 
make Lux Toilet Form. 

We made it just as you asked us to— 
“like French soap.”* Made it by the very 
method France uses for her finest toilet 


soaps. It has the same satiny smooth- 
ness. It wears and wears just like fine 
imported soap. 


You enjoy that luxurious, exquisite 
feeling Lux Toilet Form gives your skin 
—again the French method! That same 
caressing feeling you paid imported soap 
prices for! The delicate fragrance you 
delight in was given Lux Toilet Form 
by a European perfume expert! 


Your druggist, department store, and 
grocer, each one has Lux Toilet Form. 
Ask for Lux Toilet Form today. 10c. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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SPORTS OF THE WEEK 





BELMONT OPENS 


HE AUTUMN racing season 

opened Tuesday at Belmont 
Park. You knew it was the autumn 
racing season without being told if 
you sat in the semi-deserted Turf and 
Field Club stand and felt the icy blasts 
eddy around your ankles. On the 
lawn was much of sunshine and 
pleasantness, enhanced by the ob- 
viously new fall sport suits sport- 
ed by lovely ladies who were smiling 
at the chill in the air that made it 
possible for them to wear them. 

I was somewhat amused at the end 
of the first race, won by Charlie 
Cushman’s Bay Cold Calumet, when 
little Ellis, who had the leg up, dis- 
mounted and walked from the track 
to the paddock because Calumet had 
pulled up lame. This in itself was 
very nice of him, but on strolling be- 
hind I discovered a yawning rip in 
the back of his breeches of which he; 
was blissfully unconscious. There is 
a ruling, waived occasionally, forbid- 
ding any rider of a winner to dis- 
mount before receiving the judges’ 
consent in the paddock under penalty 
of disqualification. It is an old rul- 
ing and I never understood the why 
of it before I saw the plight of little 
Ellis. 


. i Broadhollow Steeplechase 
filled the stand, not because there 
were more people, but for the simple 
reason that every one always leaves 
the lawn and goes there that they 
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may better drink in the loveliness of 
the spectacle. 

This race for a purse at $2,500 
drew a field of seven starters out of 
ten entries—a high percentage. From 
the start it looked like a fast race, so 
I was not surprised to find that the 
time, 3:49 3-5 (the record for the 
course is 3:40), has been bettered 
only once in this race, when Mc- 
Carthy More, then owned by William 
A. Read, covered the two miles in 
3:47 flat last year. This year he fin- 


ished fourth, allowing his stable-mate, 


Lorenzo, to make the pace and win. 

Steeplechasing, of late, has shown 
a decided improvement in this part 
of the world. ‘The purses are larger, 
as are the fields, ranging from six to 
twelve starters, where a year or so 
ago there would be only three or 
four. Then, too, since Mr. Widen- 
er, who—by the way—has done much 
for steeplechasing in America, took 
over the generalship of Belmont, the 
Steeplechase course itself has become 
a thing of beauty. The growing 
hedges are neatly trimmed and they 
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¥ we The Ever-Pleasing Display 
z of the LINCOLN 


on Park Avenue 


_——o 4 
>i 1 fe attractive as the quict refinement of 
“ “ar Park Avenue itself are the charmingly 


appointed Park Central Showrooms at the 


aa od 
4 Ay corner of 46th Street. 
q / Z Here is a complete display of Lincoln 


























standard models and custom-built creations, 








Fs {i an expert personnel skilled in every phase 

/ } § of fine motor car knowledge, an ever pre- 

f , valent atmosphere of beauty and serenity 

: |] \ where a leisurely and unhurried choice 
. \ may be made. 


\ 
\ All these elements combine to make a visit 
to the Park Central Showrooms an occasion 
\ every prospective motor car purchaser may look 
\ forward wo, and back upon, with pleasure. 
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Jay-Thorpe 


57th Street. \WVest 


“Sour Grapes” 
and the creative impulse 


Alice Brady has created 
the role; Vincent Law- 
rence the play and 
Jay-Thorpe the gowns. 
m—~ 
Reproductions of this 
model are now being shown 


by Jay-Thorpe 





have gone so far as to keep the wood- 
en parts freshly painted. These are 
little things that don’t seem to mat- 
ter, but when you consider that if 
this phase of the track looks neglect- 
ed, as if the reigning powers were 
not particularly interested therein, 
mob psychology has it that everybody 
else will think it beneath his interest. 

There is about this racing, how- 
ever, one thing a little hard to un- 
derstand, and that is the rickety and 
foul-smelling horse-drawn ambulance 
that teeters around the infield while 
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the chases are in progress. For in- 
stance, Tuesday, Jones, up on Llan- 
geria, came a most appalling cropper 
at the sixth fence, which is way over 
on the eastern side of the track. The 
alleged ambulance was in the middle. 
After Jones had lain inert on the 
ground for some time, the ambulance 
swung around, and with the horses 
moving at a rhythmic jog jolted its 
way to the scene of the accident. 
Eventually, it arrived, but not until 
Jones had partly recovered from his 
knock-out, because of the will of the 
Lord rather than any aid from the 
Westchester Racing Association. 
This antiquated method seems all 
the more unnecessary when you see, 
standing by the clubhouse gate to the 
track, a beautiful and modern motor 
ambulance with a white-clad surgeon 
in attendance. ‘Thus the victim not 
only has his liver shaken out while 
being carried across the field, but 
must endure the pain of being hiked 
out of the first ambulance into the sec- 
ond before being sped to the hospi- 
tal in Jamaica. Of course, by that 
time he doesn’t care anyway, because 
the interior atmosphere of the horse- 
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drawn ambulance undoubtedly acts as 
an anesthetic. 

There is supposed to be good reason 
for this inconsistency, but for the life 
of me I cannot understand it. 


 agetertahmageiig except the book- 
makers was deeply pained when 
Powhatan, an outsider, took the 
fourth. Pompey was a decided favor- 
ite before the race, but is not quite 
so popular just at this moment, nor 
is his jockey, for there was quite a 
bit of talk about the poor horse having 


been badly ridden. ‘Turf authorities 
to the contrary, it looked to me as if 
the explanation lay in the fact that 
Powhatan and Croyden, an added 
starter, ran faster than he did. 
The final race of the opening day 
was one of the greatest sights I have 
ever seen. It was a straightaway 
dash on the Widener course. When 
they started away off on the other 
end of the track, all you could see 
was a tremendous cloud of dust 
sweeping toward you. Then as they 
approached, the multi-colored jackets 
of the jockeys were visible in the 
kaleidoscopic mass, with the robin’s- 
egg blue of the Whitneys in the van; 
then, as they thundered by the stand, 
Sandy, on Widener’s Saleslady, made 
a move and the filly flashed up to win 
by a neck. The track looked like a 
cattle stampede with so many horses 
running like mad through heavy dust. 


6 hws first ‘Tuesday’s racing was 
rather interesting from the bet- 
ting angle, inasmuch as two fifteen- 
to-one shots and one six-to-one came 
home. Usually, at Belmont, the odds 
on all of the horses are very poor, 
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the gees having any kind of chance 
being quoted at prices which, if not 
prohibitive to actual betting, are most 
certainly discouraging. It is peculiar, 
but long shots all day Tuesday were 
in the running with the exception of 
the fifty- and hundred-to-one bets, 
which finished last, if at all. One of 
these, a little horse called Abel, dis- 
tinguished himself by single-footing 
to the post, which explains why he was 
offered at a hundred to one. 


ITH the mutuel betting ma- 

chines, such as they use in Mary- 
land, more satisfactory results are 
obtained. They don’t think like 
bookies, they have no families to sup- 
port (we suppose bookies have fami- 
lies) ; and as one can readily see repre- 
sented the actual odds based entirely 
on popular choice, without allowing 
any factor of safety to provide for a 
possible upset of form. The machines 
don’t care who wins, their books are 
automatically bound to balance. 

It is too bad that these machines 
are not permitted in the State of 
New York. Odds with this system 
are almost invariably good, and the 
State would make enough money out 
of its customary ten per cent taxes 
to build a new bridge over the East 
River so that you could get back from 
the races the same day you started. 

—Eric Hatcu 
. 


Other Sporting Departments, The 
Ponies, Polo, Football, and The Tennis 
Courts, will be found on pages 59, 61, 
65, and 69. 
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NOUVEAU 


When very nouveaux riches go in for 
very modern art, 

They first engage an architect not 
good but very smart. 

He builds a wing for galleries rococo 
and eclectic— 

The sort of room that’s so involved 
and blatant that it’s hectic. 

He fills it with the weirdest things 
and calls the stuff intriguing 

And no one dares to think the truth 
and call the lot fatiguing. 

It’s here you’ll find a canvas called 
“The Diffident Carnation,” 

Which you had wrongly taken for a 


major operation. 
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< 714 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between {5"and 56" Streets 
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Are you undecided just where you want to live? 


Then consider Park Avenue. On that fash- 
ionable boulevard at the corner of 56th Street, 
you find yourself at the very hub of social life, 
at the absolute center of convenience, and at 
New York’s newest and smartest apartment 
hotel—with suites from 2 to 7 rooms, from 


$2,500 up. 


The DRAKF, 


440 PARK AVE 
AT 50th ST 


“THIS IS A BING & BING BUILDING” 
Phone: Penn 4810 Alfred C. Ray, Mgr. 
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HEN the agile representa- 

tives of Saks-Fifth Avenue 

in Paris were questioned as 
to what they had selected from 
French offerings, their answer was 
firm and to the point: “Anything you 
see in Paris you like—we’ve got it!” 
And this statement, at least as far as 
the sports department is concerned, 
is surprisingly near the truth. 

There are a number of Vionnet’s 
great successes—those marvelously 
simple tweed coats, cut across the 
shoulders as no one but this designer 
seems capable of doing, with deep 
shawl collars of nutria or dyed seal; 
some velveteen two-piece dresses, no- 
tably one with a white stock collar 
above the slightly diagonal double- 
breasted crossing of the blouse and an- 
other with a very short cavalier cape 
effect running around it just under the 
armpits. There are simple one-piece 
wool dresses in deep rich colors after 
the manner of Patou. And several 
amusing and very smart copies of 
Mary Nowitsky’s sports models, the 
most striking of which is a coat of 
tweed with a shawl collar of dyed 
lapin, and, across the front only, an 
undercoat of red duvetyn. 

Saks-Fifth Avenue is also making 
a great effort to see that the French 
millinery department cooperates with 
the sports department in supplying a 
hat to accompany every costume. 


PROPOS of hats, these intrigu- 
Anz articles of apparel are more 
than making up for the lack of defi- 
nite change in the remainder of the 
costume. For several seasons now, 
we have had the little cloche felt hat, 
which, you must admit, was darned 
convenient in that it could be worn 
with anything at any time of the year. 
You could roll it up in your suitcase; 
you could wear it cheerfully in the 
rain; you could don it with your 
sports clothes or your afternoon frocks 
and that, after all, is labor-saving. 
However, it did become a little mo- 
notonous. Now, those who demand 


ON AND OFF 
THE AVENUE 


FEMININE FASHIONS 


originality in their headgear and con- 
sider that eyes and cheek bones de- 
mand their due share of appreciation 
are having their innings—because the 
millinery mode has decidedly gone 
divinely mad. 

The most interesting of the new 
hats, of course, are terribly trying. 
Going about without even a spit curl 
showing under a brilliant orange or 
red velvet creation may thrill you 
when you are looking your best, but, 
in dispirited moments there is nothing 
to shelter your face from the glaring 
light of day. Similarly, towering 
severe crowns must be carefully select- 
ed unless you want to look twice your 
age. Imagination, nevertheless, is al- 

ways a relief and, by the time women 
in general have dared to adopt the 
various phases of the new mode, it 
will have tamed down and become 
more becoming. That is the usual 
evolution of things. Let us hope that 
the hats will not also cease to be as 
amusing as they are now. 


HIS brings us to Altman’s suave 
new millinery salon, which is 


furthering the efforts of French de- 





signers to make headgear much more 
amusing than it has been during the 
cloche days of the last few seasons. 
There are Agnés things, still with 
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that  close-to-the-head-and-halo-in- 
back effect, notably one towering cyl- 
inder in two shades of soft velvet that 
may be crushed down to suit the in- 
dividual wearer. The colors used by 
this designer invariably are gorgeous. 

And then there are hats from 
Alphonsine, who is already causing 
Reboux some discomfort. And Tal- 
bot’s amusing little round hat, cov- 
ered with feathers, two of which ef- 
fectually cover the ears and another 
stands up straight from the top with 
a Skeezix effect. The selection is 
very smart, though many ladies from 
Dubuque may find it a little daring. 

Downstairs, you will find some de- 
lightful chapeau jewelry, the most in- 
teresting of which are some long 
watch-fob affairs of brilliants and 
green stones, to be placed directly in 
front of the towering, tailored affairs 
that Reboux delights in. 


EST & CO. steps forth with 

copies of the underwear reputed 
to be worn by Patou mannequins. This 
consists of shorts and a perfectly plain 
little brassiére of fine radium or crépe 
de Chine. The most delightful fea- 
ture of them is an embroidered name 
written casually on the shorts and 
across the brassi¢re. “These would be 
charming for sports wear. 

Best also has some delightful Lan- 
vin sports scarfs that were making 
a tentative appearance at Le Touquet 
not so long ago. These are large 
squares of natural Shantung with 
oriental figures in dull rich colors on 
them. 


OHN, Arthur, and Otto, formerly 

the pride and joy of the Robert 
Temper Institute, have opened their 
own hairdressing studio at 45 East 
Forty-ninth Street, called Elvira’s 
and touchingly dedicated to “hair 
sculpture.” 

The French method of setting wet 
hair after it has been cut and washed 
and baking it dry under strong lights 
is followed there, a manicurist is on 
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the premises, a very new, rejuvenating 
facial is promised shortly, and tea is 
served to customers in a very attractive 
lounge. In addition, all three of the 
proprietors have proved themselves 
masters of the individual bob. 


T may not be generally known to 

the eager public, but Elizabeth 
Arden, far from confining herself to 
facials and what-nots, also constantly 
imports amusing novelties from 
abroad. The lingerie sold in the salon 
is beyond words. She also has some 
very attractive boutonniéres of red, 
white, or mauve violets made of rub- 
ber that have had great success here. 
And odd cigarette cases, jewel boxes 
and boudoir accessories, constantly be- 
ing renewed by fresh arrivals from 
France. —L. L. 


AS TO MEN 


Something in Shoes?— 
Just Step This Way 


PECIFIC in- 

formation is 
possessed, like the 
story of the cop 
who bit the dog, 
of a certain news 
S value. Know, 
then, concerning footwear, that Cru- 
ger’s, in East Forty-fifth Street, have 
opened a new department in which 
will be sold Baumel’s British Foot- 
w e ar—smart-appearing, sturdy, 
bench-made shoes, priced at from 
twelve to twenty dollars. 

An interesting feature of these 
Baumel shoes is the narrow heel 
which has been constructed especially 
for the American trade. That is, a 
pair of—say—“D” width oxfords is 
made with a “C” width heel, very 
much in the manner of the well- 
known Shoecraft shoes so popular with 
many women. ‘The average Ameri- 
can, so I am informed by Mr. Bau- 
mel, cannot wear an ordinary Eng- 
lish shoe with any degree of comfort, 
because of his slimmer heel—an ana- 
tomical variation for which I see no 
good reason but which, nevertheless, 
may actually obtain. At any rate, 
and narrow or otherwise, the shoes 
fairly scream “‘custom made.” At the 
price, I think, you can’t go wrong. 





F YOU will bear with me in a 
further discussion of footwear, 
I’d like to quote the apparently co- 
gent remarks of a golfing friend of 
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The New 
FORTMASON 


Saunterer 


EXCLUSIVE WITH BEST’S 


15.00 


Beetle pin 2.00 


HE smart woman has come to consider 

a Fortmason felt as an absolute essential 
in her wardrobe. The new Saunterer has 
the high soft crown that may be dented 
and creased to suit everyone. In a wide 
range of colors. Sizes 6% to 7%, which is 
equivalent to 20% to 23 inches. 


Best & Co. 


Fifth Ave. at 35th St.—N. Y. 
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PACKING 
PANTOMIMES 
No. | 


The LincerinG 
Launoress perches the 
familys wash comfortably 
on her head. When youtry 
topack your soiled |inen 
at the end ofa journey 
. Surprising what 

ce iE occ upies. 

The ReveLatTionisthe 
suitcase that adjusts 
itself to fit its contents. 
Like Oliver Twist ital 
ways has an appetite 
for more. 





Packed for a Month 


At first class luggage 
shops and department 
stores throughout the 
United States and 
Canada. 


Ditto in New York City 


Ppevelaeg SUITCASE > 
ADJUSTS to 14 SIZES WY 
$12.50 to $250.00 


SEE A DEMONSTRATION 
AND GET A CATALOG 


REVELATION 
SUITCASE CO. 
561 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 








mine. Said he, ““Why don’t you use 
your column to warn people away 
from rubber-soled golf shoes?” 

Upon my replying that, not being 
myself a golfer, I was unaware of the 
peril he went on: “Golf shoes must 
be lightweight and com fortable—rub- 
ber-soled shoes are, to me, neither. 
Golf shoes should be designed for 
sport—it is not necessary that they re- 
semble street shoes. Broguing will not 
improve your game—light leather 
soles, with spikes, improve mine.” All 
of which sounded so reasonable to 
me that I pass it on for your con- 
sideration. 

Spalding’s, by the way, advertise 
that their sport shoes are designed for 
no ulterior purpose. ‘Their spiked 
golf shoes will never, I venture to 
predict, figure in any Charleston 
contest. 


ND NOW to ride my own hob- 

by. Every once in a while I de- 
cide that custom made riding boots 
are beyond my means. One advertise- 
ment or another convinces me, for 
the moment, that really presentable 
ready-mades are actually obtainable 
and, undismayed by previous disap- 
pointments, I try again. Last week 
a friend informed me _ that he 
had lately discovered hunting boots 
at thirty-eight dollars a pair. Sadly 
in need of them, I entered the shop, 
found the boots reasonably good-look- 
ing, and tried a pair on. The legs 
were so large that I could have 
jumped into them. 


HE point is that there appears to 

be an almost universal belief in 
the bulging American calf. Now this, 
to my mind, is ridiculous. Almost 
without exception horsemen are a 
spindle-shanked lot. And horsemen 
who really ride are the only habitual 
purchasers of boots. ‘The obese park 
rider who goes a-horseback in order 
to reduce will not wear out a single 
pair in a lifetime. A silly legend 
has done the manufacturers out of the 
repeat orders which they might rea- 
sonably expect. 


NIQUE costume in which to at- 
tend a Long Island dinner party, 
as suggested and carried out by Harpo 
Marx: blue and white striped sport- 
shirt, baby blue four-in-hand, Alice 
blue pull-over sweater, biscuit flan- 
nels, rainbow lisle socks, black and 
white sport shoes. 
At this writing it is a trifle too 
early to predict whether or not this 
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Js the Coat Success Gor 
the Poming Season 


$69-75 


Because it is the smart new 
type of coat sponsored by 
Paris as equally correct for 
sports and more formal 
town wear. Of Cassia—a 
new one tone fabric in dia- 
mond weave—trimmed with 
kid caracul. Gray Sandal- 
wood, Willow green, Black, 
Navy. 


AVEDON 


FIFTH AVE. AT 4074 ST. 
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innovation will become popular, the 

least that can be said for it is that 

it definitely startles the natives. 
—Bow.Ler 


IN AND ABOUT 
THE HOUSE 


Adventurés East of The 
Avenue—W all Cover- 
ings, Magnificent and 
Historic 


T HAS hap- 

pened. The 
summer is over. 
A hot day now is 
an autumnal va- 
gary instead of an 
accepted burden 
of summer. Ladies in velvet and 
fur peer alertly through the glass im- 
prisonment of shop windows, and the 
tap of heels on the sidewalks increases 
in volume and tempo. Indeed, walk- 
ing becomes a temptation instead of 
a necessity, and to any one pervaded 
by a desire to furnish or refurnish 
the particular enclosed space in which 
he or she lives, a walk down Third 
Avenue in an exciting adventure. 

With a sense of humor and one of 
those odd checks for nineteen dollars 
and seventy-three cents which occa- 
sionally and unaccountably find their 
way into purse or pocket, a purchase 
of a table, two chairs and a rug might 
be accomplished on this thoroughfare. 
These, with the bed that almost every 
one begs, borrows or buys at least 
once in a lifetime, could begin to fur- 
nish a room, 

With an eye for the machine- 
carved period of intricate design 
based on fantastic geometrical theo- 
ries of the seventies, eighties and nine- 
ties, and likewise for the solemn black, 
brown and red marble fireplaces, long 
gilded console mirrors and cornices, 
amazing sideboards, punctuated with 
sphinxes, wall papers patterned in 
reds and blues kept apart by hex- 
agonal barriers of a nice, dirty walnut 
brown (to say nothing of carpets! ) 
an effect can be procured that is, to 
say the least, definitely American and 
triumphantly exclusive. 

There is not much of it, for which 
those who are afflicted with the ster- 
ilizing disease of “good taste” are 
doubtless thankful. For those for- 
tunate few who have taste, regardless 
of whether it is good or bad, plus in- 
nate imagination and humor, I repeat 
that Third Avenue is an exciting ad- 

















Bergdorf-Goodman sponsor the 
luxuriously simple ermine wrap 
introducing the deep shanl collar. 


‘YERGDORF 
OODMAN 


616 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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You can hear all 
three between 

luncheon and tea 





HERE are three hours 
between the last flake 
of pastry at two and the first 
sip of Pekoe at five. In that 
short span, without fuss or 
rush, you can hear the three 
important reproducing pianos 
—the only three that can 
bring great music to your 
home. 


And of these, the Welte- 
Mignon is the only one which 
embodies the perfected action 
in the piano perfected to play 
it. This is very important. 
Instead of two things joined 
together to make music, the 
Welte-Mignon is one instru- 
ment built for the single pur- 
pose of reproducing every 
shading of an artist’s inter- 
pretation. 


Hear all three. The invest- 
ment is not to be lightly made. 
But give the other two their 
hour first and then come to 
our studios. For then you 
can listen tranquilly while the 
Welte-Mignon transcends in 
beauty all you have heard 
before. 


The Perfected 
WELTE MIGNON 


IN THE WELTE BUILT WELTE PIANO 
shown exclusively in our studios 


665 FIFTH AVENUE at 53” 
cAnd at 


janday 





LANDAY HALL 
SW Cor 42” St. and 6% Ave 





venture. If I meet one of those few 
there when no one is about, I might 
show them a certain—a very certain 
—horseshoe table at Albert’s, whose 
shop, between Forty-ninth Street and 
Fiftieth, is a labyrinthine delight. 


r ORDER to avert the danger of 
depleting such precious treasure 
houses of their choicest horrors, how- 
ever, I will suggest that while walking 
west from Third Avenue toward the 
more sober and more readily accepta- 
ble precincts of Park and Madison 
avenues, one might, in crossing Lex- 
ington, peer into a window in the 
early Sixties at an enchanting scene. 
On a huge canvas is depicted what 
looks like a Persian hiking tour. Closer 
inspection reveals signs of naive war- 
fare, but the general effect is far 
from bellicose and is made up of dec- 
orative groups of little white-clad 
Persian gentlemen against a landscape 
of deep red hills and slightly overcast 
sky. The stately general of this peace- 
ful white army dominates and directs 
the scene from an elaborately gilded 
elevated throne, and the little scurry- 
ing figures rush across tiny turgid 
streams, up and down the red hills, 
scramble into strangely flowering trees 
and plant the blackened earth with 
white tents at his command. This 
canvas, used as a panel on an ash- 
white wall, would be a beautifully 
diverting feature around which to 
build a room. 


BY NOW fully recovered from 
the somewhat startling assaults 
that Third Avenue can make upon 
one’s habits of taste, progress into 
Madison Avenue can be safely made. 
On your way stop in at 44 East Fifty- 
seventh Street and see the French wall 
paper that Marian Hall brought back 
from Aix-en-Provence. It is worth 
it. In the crude reds and greens and 
blues of the Restoration period, that 
somber chapter of history is brilliantly 
recorded of Charles X and his grave- 
digging at Elba for the mortal re- 
mains of that splendid chemical com- 
bustion, Napoleon. Weeping generals 
on solemnly prancing horses point out 
the way to a magnificent Empire tent 
in which he is miraculously borne into 
Paris, and you can follow the cortége 
every step of the way to the Dome des 
Invalides. The spirited pompousness 
and stately sentiment of this paper is, 
in spite of its theme, of an unimagina- 
ble gayety, and $2,500 is not too 
much to pay for a background of such 
originality. —Reparp LEIRUM 
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Do not make the 
mistake that many 


did last year 


—make sure of your accommo- 
dations at The SHELTON 
by moving in right away 


HERE are fewer rooms 

available this year than 
last due to the fact that so 
many retained their quarters 
throughout the summer 
months. Therefore, we suggest 
that it is not too early to com- 
plete your plans for winter... . 
in fact, this is the right time to 
be certain of exactly the ac- 
commodations you want. 


To live at The SHELTON 
is to enjoy the best there is 
in New York life 

Yet living here, with all its 
comfort and luxury—its com- 
plete hotel service—costs no 
more for beautifully furnished 
rooms and suites than for 
similar sized unfurnished ac- 
Fi] commodations elsewhere in 
Fi] this desirable neighborhood. 

Residential guest privileges 
not to be found in any other 
hotel in the city consist of the 
use of a modern gymnasium, a 
championship size swimming 
pool, squash courts, bowling 
alleys, a fully stocked library, 
game rooms, lounges, a roof 
garden and solarium. 


he SHELTON 


49th and Lexington 
New York 
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MEANEST MAN 1,381,456 
Hé first pinned a placard to the 


entrance whilst none was look- 
ing; then, like a thief in the night, 
crept into the magnificent stained- 
glass cathedral that is vulgarly known 
as the Automat. 

Wormwise he crawled to a table 
in the farthest and most lonely corner. 

Furtively he whipped from _ his 
bulging pockets a brace of ham sand- 
wiches. 

From his breast pocket he extracted 
a phial of onion stew. 

From his side pockets a baked apple 
and a homemade charlotte russe. 

And from a side pants pocket he 
fished up a flask of hot black coffee. 

Breathing more calmly now, he 
helped himself to a cup, a saucer, three 
plates and two spoons. 

Then he had a little mustard, some 
pepper and salt, and half a shaker of 
sugar—all on the house. 

Then he sidled over to a leaking 
milk faucet, and caught a few drops 
for his coffee. 

He was absolutely at ease now, and 
went back to attack his meal with a 
vim and a relish... . 

But at the end of the repast, when 
he was helping himself to some seven 
cr eight toothpicks, the house detec- 
tive came up and shook him by the 
shoulder. 

“Old gaffer,” roared the gumshoe, 
“T’ve been watching you! Don’t you 
know it’s against the law to bring 
your lunch into an Automat? Better 
come with me!” 

“But,” protested the bootluncher as 
he was being dragged through the 
great front entrance, “tell me this, if 
you please: am I not to believe in 
signs?” 

And triumphantly he pointed to the 
placard, with which upon his entry 
he had slyly adorned the Automat 
door: 

Basket Parties WELCOME! 
—Cyrit B. Ecan 





ANOTHER PROHIBITION VICTIM 


Lost, a fountain pen by a man half 
filled with ink.—Arizona paper. 


A young automobile mechanic arrived 
at Bachtown last Saturday to stay with 
Joe A. Klockenkemper and wife about 
21 years.—Missouri paper. 

Just tell him to make himself at 
home, we advise, and then consult Mrs. 
Emily Post on Etiquette for all occa- 
sions. 











Adrienne 


Slender of line with smart 
snake trim. 


Chicago 
Cleveland 





























At the country club, or wherever 
the younger fashion-wise are found 
—observe the Pedemodes. 


CThe 4¢demode Shop 


Feminine “Footwear 
570 Fifth Ave., near 46th St. 


Boston 
Detroit 
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, MR. TILLEY IS A 4 
- CONNOISSEUR 
OF WOMEN 








HILE his life work is 

the making of a great 
magazine, Mr. Tilley mod- 
estly admits that he has his 
lighter moments. 

In his spare time, we are 
told, he is New York’s lead- 
ing beauty connoisseur. 

So, of course, we were im- 
mensely interested in the 
world-wide “beautiful color” 
contest, of which he was the 
sole judge. 

From the thousands of 
lovely entrants, Mr. Tilley 
finally selected one more 
beautiful than the rest, and 
exclaimed: 

“‘Here’s areal beauty!... 
See her natural color!” 

“Of course it’s natural,” 

replied the Beauty. “It’s 
Tangee!”’ 
P.S.—If you'd like to try this make- 
up, so remarkable that it deceived 
even Mr. Tilley, we'll be pleased to 
send it to you. 

In fact we'll 'send you, in addi- 
tion to the lipstick, trial sizes of 
Tangee Creme Rouge, Tangee Day 
Cream, Tangee Night Cream, and 
Tangee Face Powder. Just let us 
have vour name, ‘address, and 20c 
to cover the cost of mailing. 


Tue Georce W. Lurt Co., 
DEPT. I61 
417 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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WORTHIES ON A 
CARROUSEL 


HE extraordinary heat of the 

summer has had some results 
which have not yet passed. One of 
the most serious is the insomnia which 
has overtaken so many well known 
night-watchmen-about-town. The 
younger members of that calling 
weathered the unusual atmospheric 
conditions without trouble, but the 
older and more responsible profes- 
sionals fear vitally for their reputa- 
tions. It is impossible for many of 
them any longer to come forth of a 
morning from their guarding duties 
as brisk and debonair and efficient as 
they were wont. ‘They dread that 
now, haggard and worn and sagging 
of step, they will be remarked some 
day by denizens of the underworld 
and at once their prestige as watchmen 
lost forever. 

Mr. Lytton of upper Madison Av- 
enue had for some weeks concealed 
his nervous alertness during the small 
hours, even from his colleagues. How- 
ever, at a moment conducive to con- 
fidences, on a trip through the Drag- 
on’s Gorge at Luna, he expressed con- 
cern for his friend—Mr. Melville of 
Fifth Avenue (from Fiftieth to Six- 
tieth Street, east side)—who looked 
badly also, and all at once Mr. Mel- 
ville threw aside reticence and poured 
forth the secret of his plaint, with 
which of course Mr. Lytton was all 
sympathy. 

“Tt was that heat, Moby,” Mr. 
Lytton cried, craning a neck at the 
waterfall so artistically done there in 
the Gorge. “It is now impossible for 
me, even in a crisis, to snooze.” 

“Not since as boys, Bulwer,” re- 
called Mr. Melville sentimentally, 
“we guarded together the Gould wed- 
ding presents, has there been such 
heat.” 

“Tt was a beautiful youth we had,” 
agreed Mr. Lytton. 

“But now,” resumed Mr. Melville, 
“T assure you, I am so exhausted, so 
lifeless, so sapped, that I get no joy, 
I have no pride even in the safe of the 
Union League, where it was once 
such a pleasure to protect from van- 
dals the weighty fobs, the stem wind- 
ers, the old trophy cups of long-gone 
croquet tourneys, the archery prizes, 
the garters of Lotta, all the little 
keepsakes of the wild boyhood days of 
the members, those secret trophies they 
prefer not to store in the family safe 
at home.” 


“And I!” cried Mr. Lytton. 


“Could I not always before count on 
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Are You a 


Greek Grabber? 


Whenas among the ancient Greeks 

A dame wore out a pair of sneaks 

She didn’t hunt around for weeks 
To — her new bootsies; 

The styles were all of them the same, 

And all monotonously tame, 

And so she grabbed the first that came 
And put ‘em on her tootsies. 


Shoe of an Ancient Greek Grabber 


DO YOU, when you buy shoes, grab 
the first pair presented to your question- 
ing gaze? Of course not. You rightly 
consider style a matter of first impor- 
tance — and becoming shoes cannot be 
picked haphazardly. 

But, as you well know, you can waste a 
lot of time shopping from place to place 
in the quest for style, and, as doubtless 
you also know, if you make style the 
only object of your search you can do 
serious injurY to your feet. 

On the other hand, you can find every- 
thing that is best in current styles with- 
out looking beyond the Arch Preserver 
line, and no matter what style you select 
as being individually most becoming, you 
can rest assured that you will be treating 
your honest, conscientious, hard-working 
feet with that tender regard and affection , 
which they so eminently deserve. 


OBSERVE CAREFULLY, PLEASE 


THE SUNNA 





$12.50 


A two-strap model for street wear. Blac 
and tan calf and suede. 





THE SHESHONK 





$14.00 


Biack or tan calf, and kangaroo for the man 
who prefers soft ieather. 


BUREN BROWN be 






ARCH PRESERVER SHOES EXCLUSIVELY 


JAEGER BUILDING—FOURTH FLOOR 
At 48th Street 


Where the bus stops going South 
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a good night’s rest at the Colony 
Club? Was anything ever more 
soothing than the soft billowing décor 
of those Louis XIV divans?” 

“First Empire,” corrected Mr. 
Melville gently. 

Mr. Lytton moaned. His head 
sank into his hands. 

“To make a mistake like that!” he 
groaned. “My mind is going.” 


Soothingly, Mr. Melville helped 


his ancient colleague out of the Drag- 
on’s Gorge. 

“Perhaps on the carrousel, old pal,” 
he whispered, “you will grab the brass 
ring.” 

It was a touching sight, a sight that 
brought tears to the eyes of many 
merry-makers, who forgot for a mo- 
ment the exuberance of the Shoot-the- 
Chutes, the provocations of the Love 
Nest, the lilt of the Ferris wheels, the 
stimuli of the side-shows, as these two 
veterans of their profession crossed 
the park, and with the majesty of 
their advanced years, hoisted them- 
selves, one on a camel, the other on 
a pig, on the carrousel. 

Perhaps because he did grab the 
brass ring, perhaps because of the 
wonderful resilience of the human 
spirit, Mr. Lytton had somewhat re- 
covered his habitual poise by the time 
they had started on their homeward 
journey. But now it was Mr. Mel- 
ville who was sunk. With beautiful 
and characteristic self-abnegation Mr. 
Lytton put aside his own trouble to 
console his friend, even walking with 
him from the subway to his beat. In 
front of the austere facade of the 
Union League he paid his adieux, be- 
fore hurrying to resume his own re- 
sponsibilities. 

“Moby,” he said, patting the Nes- 
tor’s shoulder, “Moby,” and he looked 
up at the columns and porticoes of 
the club, “if you can’t sleep there, 
you can’t sleep anywhere.” 

—JoHn CuHaptn MosHeErR 


BROOKLYNESECHAMPION 
1926 


I thought the winner had been found 
The day I heard a woman make 
The butcher cut her off a pound 
Of fine and juicy soylern steak. 


Imagine then the dizzy whirl 
That through my head did swiftly 
surge 
The day I heard the gifted girl 
Who wished departing friends “Bon 
Verge.” —M. F. 
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TO THE END THAT A DEFINITE BRITISH SMACK 


SHALL PREVAIL IN THIS QUITE CONSERVATIVE 


STYLE FOR THE NEW YORKER, FINCHLEY 


GIVES 1T SHORTNESS, BROAD-SHOULDERS, AND 
—~MOST INTERESTING —CLOVER NOTCH LAPELS. 


FIFTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
AND MORE 
READY-TO-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 





FIFTH AVENUE AT FORTY-SIXTH SFREET 
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There’san Eversharp 
Sor you in any style 
and size you want. 


This one sells at $3 


Wahl Pens are made 
in new shades of mot- 
tled, red and black. 
This one sells at $7 


A great team is the 
hand and brain, no 
matter what your goal. 


Train them together, in 
school and in the game 
of ufe, for your victory. 
Out of the shifting play 
of the mind, select and 
perfect that flashing 
thought which promises 
Success. 


Drill yourself in the 
practice of fining it down 
to fighting trim: 

Pur ur on Paper! 


/ 


v Vv 


Success waits on the man 

who keeps in line with his 

thinking those best friends 
of an active brain, 


EVERSHARP 
WAHL PEN .. 


6, The Wah] Compan 
Pacey The Wahi Ltd., B.. Foromto = 








THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


T he Stage, the Screen, and 
“Potemkin” —The Hip- 
podrome Restores the 
Cinema 


F YOU follow 

to any degree 
the events of the 
cinema world you 
have surely read 
of “Potemkin” 
(now - struggling 
for public showing) and how Max 
Reinhardt has announced that this 
picture heralds the supplanting of the 
stage by the screen. That faint, soft 
sound that pervaded our city in the 
wake of this announcement was none 
other than the faithful lovers of the 
photographic art licking their chops to 
their imaginings of the legitimate 
theatres tumbling down into a mass 
of mammoth picture houses. An at- 
titude with a trace of ghoulishness in 
it, and unwarranted. 

Motion pictures have played upon 
our susceptible emotions with force 
and brutality. “The Big Parade” 
and its music has stirred us nearly to 
the point of pain, and “Potemkin” 
has spots that will do the same. Both 
have filled us with horror and fear 
and shame. “Variety” has touched 
our elementals. In these the cinema 
has displayed the action more suc- 
cessfully than would the stage, and 
for that credit and acknowledgment. 
There is, however, a vast field of 
dramatic endeavor that the movies 
have not captured with any conspicu- 
ous result. The subtler and more civ- 
ilized feelings remain the property of 
the stage. The thought of Shake- 
speare, the delight of Barrie, the wit 
of Wilde, and the tenderness and 
beauty of a “Cyrano,” have proved 
beyond their reach, and while such as 
these remain untouched the cinemato- 
graphic note of optimism is dull. 

While the presses lay this down on 
paper “Potemkin” is before the eyes 
of the censors. If it is passed we can 
be thankful for such intelligence from 
such a dark spot. If it is rejected let 
those who can cry “Dolts” and en- 
deavor to remedy the situation. 





“HE Hippodrome, mixing vaude- 
. ville and photoplays, started its 
[new life with “Young April.” The 
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H™ the splen- 


did interior 
arrangement of 
6, 8 and 9 room 
apartments is 
skilfully adapted 
to the sophisti- 
cated apartment 
dweller. 

Spacious, airy 
chambers, deep 
closets and large 
living rooms— 
vividly accentu- 
ate the ability and 
experience of the 
owners in design- 
ing and construct- 
ing fine homes 
for those discrim- 
inating persons— 
New Yorkers. 


JULIUS TISHMAN & SONS 
INC. 


285 Madison Avenue 


of 


11Q5 
FARK AVE 


at 90th Street 
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story is another one of those pieces 
about royal love in a mythical king- 
dom. 

If you fancy the entertainments 
of the variety show and attend for 
that purpose you might as well sit 
through the picture. —O. C. 


NEGATION 
“ DLEASE, now, honey, just one 


more.” 

“Na 

“Why not? Don’t hold off just to 
be mean.” 

i. 

“Tt means so much to me, dearest. 
Please now, just one more and then 
P’ll promise—” 

“No.” 

“Most girls would be flattered to 
death to have me urging them like 
this—know that?” 

Still she shakes her head. 

“Don’t you want me to even like 
you any more?” 

“Ye-es.” 

“Well, then, you might be a little 
more agreeable about such a small 
matter, dear.” 

“Moa.” 

“Come on, now, be a good sport, 
dear. Just shut your eyes and—” 

“No.”? 

“Open those red lips, just a tiny 
bit—” 

“ Jo! ”? 

Silly, isn’t it? But just how do you 
get that last spoonful of cereal inside 
your own little girl? 

—STANLEY JONES 


FOR POSTERITY 


There is a legend of a girl 
(I heard this at a luncheon) 
Who’s never, never felt the curl- 
Ing tongs’ crisp, scrooching crunch 
on 
Her straight, smooth locks, And more 
than this, 
She does not care for petting; 
She scorns to flirt, she will not kiss, 
Her bridge is minus betting. 


They say a cocktail and her al- 
Imentary canal 

Have always failed to recognize 
Each other as a pal. 

I think an expedition should 
Be fitted to pursue 

A modern maid so strangely good 
And keep her in the Zoo! 

—PaTIENcE EpEn 











DIOIEP RANMA 


THE TRUE FRENCH INSPIRA 
TION OF CIRO, THE SUPREME 
LY FINE JASMIN PERFUME 
—MEMORABLE AS THE 
FRAGRANT FLOWER ITSELE 
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WHAT DOES 
“PARIS” MEAN ? 


You can: still buy real 
perfume in New York 
remaining Paris. Perfumers 
Gabilla is one of them 
to mean by the wi 
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HOW TO BUY A CAT 
INMANHATTAN 


HE family recently acquired a 

house on Long Island, complete 

in every detail, including (as 
the advertisements in the London 
Times say) “water laid on,” but 
with a feature not included in the 
advertisement: mice. One of the 
maids escaped suddenly from _ the 
butler’s pantry one evening, with 
mouse in hot pursuit, so I was given 
the job of getting a cat, f.o.b. Long 
Island. 

I had always supposed that a cat 
entered a family much as a toothbrush 
or a cake of soap, quietly and unob- 
trusively. That anybody went out 
and bought one, was news to me, so 
I accepted my sister’s invitation for a 
cat shopping tour as an adventure not 
to be missed. 


E STARTED with the tele- 

phone Red Book “Animals,” 
and found a very good address in the 
West Forties. We had the taxi wait 
outside, as we thought it wouldn’t 
take long, and we could carry the 
cat in a cat container straight from the 
store to the Pennsylvania Station. 

A dignified female approached us 
down the corridor of the store.. “I 
want a plain cat,” said my sister, in an 
ingratiating manner. The saleslady 
arched an eyebrow, and said with a 
withering sneer: “We have no plain 
cats.” 

It takes a lot to vanquish my sister, 
and she responded a little icily, “What 
kinds of cats have you?” 

The saleslady, who by that time had 
discovered that my sister’s pearls were 
not real, and that her hat was only a 
copy of a Paris model, said, “The 
Bide-a-Wee Home, I think, can give 
you a plain cat,” and vanished to the 
back of the store, between cages of 
wire-haired fox terrier puppies. 


UTSIDE on the sidewalk, my 

sister hissed at me “Cat!” which 
seemed inadequate and ambiguous. 
The taxi man knew where the Bide-a- 
Wee Home was, and there, probably 
chastened, we repeated our request. 
At the Home all the cats seemed to be 
plain, very plain, very sad, and sin- 
gularly homeless. 

One large animal, which we were 
assured was male, a mouser, and fear- 
less, was offered to us. He had a 
mean eye, to my judgment, but was 
unmistakably a “plain” cat, in fact one 
of the plainest cats I ever saw. My 
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CUNARD 


Caribbean 


a Naty 


bey 


ay 


ZN’ A 15 Day Cruise We 
SP on the FRANCONIA 


Inclusive Fares $200 and up 


y/ 










s 
= Sailing from New York Dec. 22, 1926 
‘Returning Jan. 6, 1927 
: (i, of the most magnetic 
N short sea trips in the ; 
: world—aspecialCunardCruise | 
3} over Christmas and NewYear, 


to Porto Rico, Jamaica, 
Havana, the Bahamas—on a 
world-renowned cruising ship, 
amidst climatic conditions 
ideal for winter travel. A trip 
that will substitute the glow 
of health for the pallor of 
fatigue. 


also Two 31 Day Cruises 
on the new CALEDONIA 


Inclusive Fares $300 and up 
From New Y ork Jan. 22, returning Feb. 22 
From New ork Feb. 26, returning Mar. 29 


To Nassau, Havana, Port au Prince, 
Kingston, Colon, Curacao, LaGuayra, 
Trinidad, Barbadoes, Martinique 
and Bermuda. 


The Caledonia is a magnificent new 
steamer, fitted with the new thermo 
tank ventilation system whichsupplies 
a current of fresh air—under the pas- 
senger’s own control—to every state 
room, an innovation of greatest 
comfort-value, when cruising in the 
tropics. Electric fans in every room. 


These are not merely cruises—but 
“Cunard Cruises’? under the direc- 
tion and in the luxurious ships of the 
Cunards, ‘First Family of all the Seas’’. 


See 


CUNARD 


ona AN CHOR (Gnhes 


25 Broadway, New York 
or Branches and Agencies 
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sister said “Kitty” to him, and the cat 
said nothing at all. When my sister 
took him in her arms, the cat made 
various noises intended for purrs, but 
he evidently didn’t get the right 
station, and had tuned off before we 
got back into the cab. 

The plain cat showed a marked dis- 
inclination to be transported anywhere. 
My efforts at calming him, which he 
misinterpreted as overt acts of hostili- 
ty, made the situation so acute that, as 
we were passing a florist, my sister had 
the happy inspiration of stopping the 
cab and delegating me to ask for a 
flower box to put the cat in. 


LORISTS simply don’t make 

boxes for live cats. If you have a 
dead one, you could probably pull it 
out to the length of the stems of an 
American Beauty rose, but our plain 
cat couldn’t be induced to fit the box. 
The proprietor of the florist shop didn’t 
quite enter into the spirit of the situ- 
ation as we did. A hardware shop, 
where we finally discovered an ex- 
tremely expensive wicker basket for 
dogs, did better, but even for the 
basket we had to double up the 
cat, which suddenly grew quite long. 
The taxi man held the cat’s head, while 
my sister negotiated the task and 
clamped on the lid. ‘The sounds which 
came out of the box were soembarrass- 
ingly human that an old lady in a 
taxi beside us, in our first traffic halt, 
glared at us viciously through a pair of 
lorgnettes. I held the basket up to 
show her that my sister and I were 
indulging in no form of crime what- 
ever inside the cab. 

The screams inside the basket ceased 
abruptly when we got to the Pennsyl- 
vania Station, as the cat by that time 
had no wind left to howl with, and I 
left my sister to continue the voyage 
alone with her own private cat. 

I heard later that within twenty- 
four hours the plain cat had caught 
one mouse, which it left on the carpet 
of the dining room, and had gone 
forth into the great world from which 
the Bide-a-Wee Home had rescued it 
for our delectation. 

—Tuomas S. Boswortu 


_ The next step is to solve the equa- 
tion, which will show the unknown quan- 
tity, y, to equal exactly 2 centimeters 
and declared he favored our participa- 
tion in world affairs to that extent.— 
Mississippi paper. 

_ Even Senator Borah might be will- 
ing to go this far. 
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are most welcome among the 
right sort of people-everywhere 
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Six Reasons 


for 
Clothes 





Good 


1. Because they won't 
| hinder your success 
| and they may help it. 


2. Because they are a 
social asset as well as 
a business necessity. 


3. Because you owe it 
to your employer to 
dress up to your job. 


. Because you owe it 
to your wife to main- 
tain pre-nuptial stan- 
dards! 








5. Because you haven’t 
looks enough to dis- 
pense with the need 
of decoration ! 


6. Because good clothes 
are sound economy, 
socially, commercial- 
ly, and financially ! 


THIS STORE 
SPECIALIZES IN BETTER 
CLOTHES NO MATTER 
HOW LITTLE YOU PAY 


Broadway at 49th Street 
35th Street at 7th Avenue 


























: 47 Cortlandt Street 


EAST SIDE—WEST SIDE 


HE smart summer colony along 
Second Avenue is all agog with 
a rumor that city authorities contem- 
plate improving the sewer drainage 
through that section. Such a step, it 
is felt, would seriously threaten the 
bathing and boating which have done 
so much to make delightful these long 
summer days. A recent attempt on 
the part of the D.S.C. to destroy one 
of the larger natural lakes was vigor- 
ously resisted and indeed the prevail- 
ing sentiment among the younger set 
seemed to be “Oh, what the hell!” 
The guides who assist parties along 
the ravines and passes of Eighth Av- 
enue subway construction are reported 
to be considering the formation of a 
union to maintain a wage scale com- 
mensurate with the hazardous nature 
of their work. The movement, how- 
ever, comes a little late. An occa- 
sional visiting tourist attempts a trip 
northward from Twenty-third Street 
and seldom reaches Thirtieth with- 
out being tilted abruptly down a slip- 
pery slope under the wheels of a 
passing truck—but the natives have 
become, by a process of natural selec- 
tion, extremely agile. They leap over 
two-foot mains and skirt gaping 
abysses with speed and unconcern. 
Guides are less and less in demand and 
really, until the winter snows make 
the passes negotiable only by snow- 
shoes, the industry cannot expect a 
high wage. 


_ the approach of a new 


renting season, the furniture 
shops along Ninth Avenue are becom- 
ing active. That semi-annual question 
of the pros and cons of only slightly 
used matresses is once more up for 
public attention and the dealers agree 
as one man that fumigation renders 
box springs entirely acceptable. The 
asking price on such springs is rather 
high, but bids and takes run about as 
usual, Painted wicker furniture is ef- 
fective and clean. For this purpose 
there is a new brushing lacquer which, 
with infinite patience, old clothes, and 
a gas mask, gives delightful results. 
We are ourselves awfully conscien- 
tious in this shopping business and in- 
vite inquiry—always reminding our 
readers that a commodious highboy 

sells for $8.00 or $3.50 cash. 
—B. H. 


This won’t last long; new four-room 
bungalow.—O maha paper. 


Judging from experience, we can 
readily believe it. 
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Men 


are asking 


how/ 


-not why 


OW to shave quicker, 
easier and more con- 
fortably — that’s what men 
want toknow. Anessay could 
be written about the magic 
lather of Fougere Royale 
(Royal Fern) Shaving Cream, 
but two or three Fougere 
Royale shaves will tell you all 
you will ever need to know 
about shaving comfort. Fou- 
gere Royale never leaves a 
soapy odor; cools and b«nefits 
the skin. Most any druggist 
can help you to dozens cf 
these better shaves in the eco- 
nomical 50-cent tube. Or 
send a dime for a trial tuke 
that will show you this new 
way to shaving comfort. 


Sougere oyale 


Shaving Cream 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 


Shaving Cream, 50c; 
Shaving Stick, 75c; | 
Talcum, $1.00; j 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25; ! 
Facial Soap, 50c. 








Houbigant, Inc. 
539 W. 45th St., New York 
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THE PONIES 


Ironing Out the Angles 
of the Widener Course— 
“Inside Horse Wins!” 


LTHOUGH 

horses run 
straighter and 
truer down the 
new Widener 
course at Belmont 
Park than _ they 
did out of the old chute, spectators 
are unable to adjust themselves to 
the angle, particularly if the field 
happen to be well bunched at the 
winning post. 

A fair, but none the less keen, ob- 
server has suggested to me that if the 
furlong and sixteenth poles were 
placed on the left side of the track 
as well as on the right, one could al- 
low better for the angle in aligning 
horses as they passed. When he took 
over the direction of the Westchester 
Racing Association’s spacious course, 
Mr. Widener also adopted John Mad- 
den’s office motto: “No complaints 
entertained without a remedy.” So 
I have passed his suggestion on, and 
I believe that it will have his con- 
sideration this winter when he plans 
more improvements for Belmont 
Park. Racegoers abroad are not so 
particular, but the American public 
wants to be on the line with the 
judges, though being there can’t 
change the finish, and many times the 
most interesting part of a race is a 
furlong down the course. 





OWN at Pimlico last fall a 

young Kentuckian took two 
generous samples of Papa Billy 
Garth’s homemade apple brandy. 
“Right old stuff,” said Billy; “all of 
nine days old.” We watched the next 
race from the roof of the clubhouse. 
At the head of the stretch one horse 
came out of the bunch and down in 
front by five lengths. As it passed the 
winning post the Kentuckian lowered 
his binocular. “I can’t split ’em out, 
can you?” he said. “But—I think 
the horse on the rail won.” 


Not apropos of my friend, how- 
ever, I have observed that when 
it comes to a close finish, particularly 
on the New York tracks, the number 
of the horse on the rail invariably goes 
up first. In the Zev-In Memoriam 
match at Churchill. Downs three years 
ago there were five judges placing the 













































































A wonderful 
new curtain rod for 
windows that are hardest to drape 


— a professional decorator will admit that a 
group of windows, in straight line or in a bay, is 
the hardest problem of all. To get the straight, even 
effeé&t that charm demands, use the new Keneco Ad- 
justable Window Series Curtain Rod. 

In single, double, and triple styles and in adjustable 
sizes from 64 inches to 172 inches for three windows, 
and from 56 inches to 146 inches for two windows, 
this new Keneco Rod is the simplest to install and 
keeps the glass curtains and overdrapes in perfec 
alignment. The center brackets are hinged and auto- 
matically adjust themselves to any angle, preventing 
sagging on the long extensions. They are put up with 
screws that eliminate twisting and hammering into 
window casing corners. 

Keneco Rods are perfe&ly smooth, in stainproof, 
weatherproof, and rustproof satin brass or white enamel 
finish. See the sash and door rods, and the drapery 
rods for every kind of window. They are displayed at 
most stores that sell draperies. 


KENECO 
CURTAIN Rops 


Send for “WINDOW MAGIC” 
‘By Eruer Davis SEAL 





= 


10c will bring you a copy of this helpful 
book on color harmony, good taste in fab- 
tic and how to make draperies at home, 
cAddress KENNEY MFG. CO. 
641 Wellington Ave., Auburn, R. I. 








KENECO RODS FOR EVERY WINDOW 
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YESTERDAY AND TODAY— 
Twenty-five years ago, neither the New 
Yorker nor The Sulgrave could have 
prospered. For the demand for sophis- 
ticated reading on the one hand and 
sophisticated living on the other, were 
inappreciable. But today—! Gone is 
the private establishment with its house- 
keeping worries and problems. In its 
stead, happily, is the apartment-hotel 
achieving magnificent heights of service, 
convenience and luxury. And at the 
pinnacle, as many New Yorkers know, 
is The Sulgrave. 
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finish and when they took a vote three 
were for Harry Sinclair’s colt. 


OHNNY WALTERS has moved 

over near the Turf and Field 
Club enclosure entrance under the 
stand at Belmont Park, not to put on 
the high hat to the other habitues but 
to stagger the crowd on holidays and 
Saturdays. Since Johnny’s return at 
Saratoga prices have been better. Be- 
fore that some of the commissioners 
were as generous as Phil Bollinger, 
who once quoted 8 to 5 to Johnny 
Schorr on a combination of a 3 to 2 
and a 1 to 3 chance. 

“Why, I can get 3 to 2 on one of 
those horses right now,” objected 
Johnny. 

“But I throw the other one in,” 


said Phil B. 


aap were small and badly bal- 
anced all through the Saratoga 
meeting because of track conditions, 
and Belmont Park, after the opening 
day, has Been even less fortunate. 
Racetrack crowds, too, thin out in the 
fall if the attractions are not tempt- 
ing. I hope that the millionaire 
stables remain loyal and do not ship 
South, where the purses are larger, 
again this season, but I fear the lure 
of the mutuel tracks will be too 
strong. 


HE minimum attendance record 

for the season must have been 
reached at Belmont Park last Thurs- 
day. Only two faithful box holders 
sat in the rain-swept Turf and Field 
Club enclosure. On fairer days one 
saw few lunching under the trees in 
the delightful garden of the old 
Manice mansion. It is a pity that the 
autumn meeting at Belmont Park is 
not twice as long. 


HE Honorable George, my out- 

side man, has returned. He says 
he thinks Mr. Widener has another 
Naturalist, without the temperament 
—or perhaps a Borrow or Boots or 
Roamer—in Osmand. I rather agree 
with him that the Sweeper gelding 
may be the best two-year-old that will 
carry the “red and white stripes.” He 
says also that Termagant will win the 
Futurity, although her blood lines say 
she will fancy six furlongs better than 
seven. 

Since his return he has spent his 
spare time in writing a monograph, 
the title of which is “The Thirty- 
seven Excuses for Scapa Flow.” 

—Avupax Minor 
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POLO 


Uneasy Lies the Head 


HE polo 
crown is no 
more stable than 
any other emblem 
of supremacy. To- 
day, at Meadow 
. Brook, some of the 
greatest teams ever in the saddle will 
compete for what amounts to the 
world’s polo supremacy, an Ameri- 
can or Anglo-American team defend- 
ing, the Argentine team threatening. 
Just which American or Anglo-Amer- 
ican team will be defending remains 
to be seen, but there will be a thresh 
of mallets and a surge of great polo 
ponies throughout the Open, which is 
played without handicap, and _ the 
Monty Waterbury Memorial, which is 
on the handicap basis. Several of the 
greatest games of polo this country has 
ever seen, were played at Rumson, and 
all of them on a heavy, quickly cut, 
field. The lessons taught in the course 
of that tournament, and the subse- 
quent tournament at the Philadelphia 
Country Club in the course of the 
Sesquicentennial, probably will not 
be lost on the big teams as they go 
into action at Meadow Brook, a fast, 
true, and tried field, today. 

Up to this time the six teams that 
will be seen in action at Meadow 
Brook have been building up their 
teamwork. ‘The first lesson they all 
learned was that the old idea that the 
mounts were sixty per cent of the 
game is no longer good. ‘Teamwork 
has come along slowly, the mounts 
have come along swiftly, except cer- 
tain of the Argentine ponies, which 
were not at their best at Rumson; so 
that the value of the mounts has 
jumped considerably. 

With such beautiful mounts there 
has been something in the nature of 
a revolution in the play of the No. 1. 
When Cameron Forbes wrote about 
the game, and when other authorities 
got themselves into print, they were 
thinking of the man rather than the 
horse. They had not heard of Har- 
riman, Prince, Nelson, Gerhardt, and 
all the other superbly mounted men 
we have out forward these days. They 
figured, these good and sound students 
of the game, that quite a bit of the 
No. 1 job was to “sit in the lap of 
the opposing back.” ‘The lap-sitting 
is no more, for these No. 1’s, against 
all the ancient rules of generalship 








Big Moments 


A Little Secret 


Lines come from lack 
of skin nourishment. 
Often one can make 
them disappear by 
proper feeding and 
strengthening of tis- 
sues. May we suggest 


Co¥inna E ‘88 Cream 


(Wrinkle Remover) 
$2.50 
at 
Lorp & TayLor 
Stern BROTHERS, 


James McCreery & Co. 
and elsewhere 


Name 


Address 








Corinna, 
sos Fifth Avenue, New York 


[rar Corinna: I want that helpful little booklet of yours, 
“SECRETS OF NATURAL LOVELINESS."’ Please send it 
to me without charge. 


““....... and then it came at last. We met 
Dick did the graceful—or imagined he did—prob- 
ably a man would think it graceful to mumble 
our names and then join her in staring at me!" 


The Outdoor Test—a pitiless sun bent 
on searching out the tiniest flaws in 
even the loveliest of complexions! Can 
one blame her for feeling a subtle thrill 
of happiness at carrying off the honors 
when introduced to a potential—and 
younger rival ? 


When you use Corinna Secrets you call 
in the aid of the best beauty specialist 
in the whole world—Mother Nature. 
For good looks really come, not from 
hiding defects with thick cosmetics, 
but from the true foundation of a nor- 
mal healthy skin. 


Every Corinna Secret is skillfully pre- 
pnee to strengthen and harmonize with 

ature’s Own processes. (That's part 
of the secret!) One finds them at nearly 
all the leading stores. 


“SECRETS OF NATURAL LOVELINESS"’ is a 
little booklet arranged to help her who prefers at 
all times to look her best. It details several exer- 
cises of benefit to women, tells how to safely gain 
or reduce, what's best to eat, and how to get rid 
of wrinkles, flabby skin, freckles and things like 
that. One receives it without charge after one 
mails the coupon. 
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THE TOKEN BOX 


when guest 


and hostess 
meet 


Y7 


WaicHEver role you 
fill, che Huyler’s Token Box 
is equally appropriate, Al- 
ways the perfect guest-gift 
—ever the delicious choice 
of smart hostesses. One 
pound to five pounds at 
$1.50 per pound. 
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MAX A. HAERING 
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break free from the back, and it is 
seldom nowadays that the No. 1 hears 
the cry, “Leave it.” Knowing full 
well what the man away out there in 
front is bestriding, few of the modern 
No. 2’s ask him to “leave it.” The 
No. 2 position, so long as it is occupied 
by men like Watson Webb, Roark, 
the great Irish player, and others, is 
as vital as it ever was, but it is no 
longer a mere hitting position. There 
is more work on the No. 3 than there 
was in the old days. 


HE Argentines, in their first ap- 
pearance, were beaten on handi- 
cap, as four years ago, which was not 
unexpected. But in the course of that 
beating they not only brought out two 
fine young men, equipped with the 
best type of American play, Bobby 
Strawbridge and Stephen Sanford; 
they also showed that we have a little 
yet to learn from them in the form 
of combination and of stick-work. 
Against the Hurricanes the Argentine 
mounts “died under the players,” not- 
ably Andrada’s, and there was a fail- 
ure on the part of the great Argentine 
heavyweight to live up to his reputa- 
tion as a back. For almost three 
periods he seemed to have the idea 
that he was playing No. 3, and this 
with Lacey already at work there. As 
the game wore on Andrada settled 
down nicely into his new position and 
began hitting all around his mount in 
the manner for which he is famous. 
When the score was tied, with young 
Laddy Sanford on the flashing mounts 
he had used in England, and before 
that had turned over to the American 
team in the last internationals, An- 
drada could not get up his heavy- 
weights to catch the flying American. 
He is, however, a fine polo player, 
with a complete mastery of strokes 
all around his mount, a really finished 
player, probably more than able to 
make his weight count when he comes 
up to the Open Championship. Even 
though on a beaten team he made that 
weight count in riding off. Whether, 
when their mounts sleek up to condi- 
tion, the order of playing them will 
be clung to, ‘remains to be seen. In 
their first tournament experience in 
this country the formidable visitors 
threw in their full strength in the 
chird chukker, repeating in the sev- 
enth, whereas most of the American 
and the Anglo-American fours use 
the “two-and-six” repetition. 

Partly because of the condition of 
their horses, and partly in the way of 
generalship, the visitors dipped into 
their reserves. They did not have the 
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reserves, however, when, Roark and 
Lockett having blazed the game, the 
two Americans, Sanford and Straw- 
bridge, turned the tide in the critical 
stages. "These two young men really 
won the game, both getting on the 
ball after Argentine misses. Pony 
condition helped them in both cases, 
for under ordinary circumstances, and 
even in what proved to be extraordi- 
nary circumstances, either Andrada or 
Lacey should have cut them down. 


T is well to remember that the 
Argentine horsemen were playing 

for the first time in the Herbert 
Memorial match as a team, that the 
positions of No. | and No. 2, as be- 
tween Land and Nelson, were not 
settled until almost five minutes be- 
fore the bell, and that they were 
playing against old and good foemen. 
Lacey had not the opportunity to meet 
Milburn in the course of this tourna- 
ment, but he had enough play to show 
certain fundamental differences in the 
styles of the two men. Milburn is 
impatient, and hits the ball from 
where he finds it, crisply, neatly, and 
surely, turning his team, when that 
team obeys his command, promptly, on 
the line of the ball. Lacey at No. 3, 
as well as when he “covers” Andrada 
at back, takes all the time he can work 
out of the formation and when there 
is any chance at all, “‘sets’” his ball for 
the long hit. Apparently appreciat- 
ing the effect on the hitting of a good 
back when the fast-riding forwards of 
the modern game break away from 
the last line of defense, he does not 
always expect his back to come 
through to the scoring position. 

Four years ago the Argentine vis- 
itors were not so good at riding off 
as they are today. As they are playing 
now they are willing to take their 
share of fouls, just as do our own 
players—not offending the rules by 
riding roughly, but bringing their 
men on the ball in rotation, and em- 
ploying what is known in football as 
the “screen.” Here and there, there 
were bits of Argentine play, aside 
from the hitting, that was of absorb- 
ing interest. ‘The South Americans 
broke another fundamental rule of 
polo set down by the venturesome au- 
thors that calls for the “break-away” 
from a teammate when the two reach 
the ball practically together. The 
breaking of this ancient rule resulted 
at one stage in collecting six Argen- 
tine shots at the ball. The fact that 
in this particular instance no one of 
these six shots was a scorer, has noth- 
ing to do with the great conception of 
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They took the North Woods 


home with them 


a imprisoned in this mellow 
pipe tobacco 


HERE’S one time a smoke should taste best — 

after the camp-fire’s fallen asleep in its soft red bed 
of embers, after a day in the deep North Woods of 
Canada, up near Hudson’s Bay. 

Sportsmen found in their travels up there a tobacco 
as mellow and fragrant and aromatic as the air of the 
forest itself, A tobacco that made instant friends of pipe 
and tongue, and banished all previous conceptions of 
what fine pipe tobaccos should be. 

And then—the unexpected. Going back to civiliza- 
tion, they left behind the joy of a muskie’s tug on the 
line and the clean smell of the pine—but not the 
joy of the pipe smoke. Those mellow moments came 
along. Hudson’s Bay tobacco tasted even as good in 
the wood-panelled living room as in the woods-pan- 
elled camp-site. They took the North Woods home 
with them. 

It used to be necessary to send thousands of miles 
for Hudson’s Bay. Now it’s as near to you as your 
best tobacconist. Ask him for the scarlet pack- 
age—as red as the coat of a Royal Mounted man. 


Pudsons Bap Compaus. INCORPORATED 2*° MAY 1670 


HUDSONS BAY 
°lobawo 


Cut Plug —sweet and mild 
Imperial Mixture—rich and mellow 
Fort Garry—full-lavored and cool 
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Buying a 
State of Mind 


When a man is really pleased with a suit, he has bought 
something more than cloth and thread and buttons. 


He has bought a satisfactory state of mind. A pleasant 
consciousness of being well dressed. A realization that 
his suit is really becoming. A certain poise and a confi- 
dent assurance in any company. 


Such a state of mind is beyond price, but D'Andrea 
Brothers can supply it for the modest sum of $75. 


Ready to Wear, $75 


QD) Qndrea Brothers tne 


MEN’S TAILORS 


587 Fifth Avenue at Forty-Seventh 
Telephone— Murray Hill 5532 
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THE MADISON 


15 East 58th Street 


_Manhattan’s Most Eminent Hotel 


Engaged in preserving traditions 
while creating a new one. Here 
the dignified elegance of an earlier 
period is adeptly merged with 
the sprightly mode of the 


present social era. 


Furnished or unfurnished suites 
Transiently or on term leases 


THEODORE TITZE 
Manager 


Telephone Regent 4000 
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teamwork. It is there, dangerous, 
threatening, all the time. 


OOKING at these men from 
South America from the point 
of view of the average lover of the 
game who may not be thoroughly 
versed in the technique, one finds a 
colorful gathering of great horsemen 
who, in victory or in defeat, make 
the pace of the play suit their own. 
The Argentine team is capable, in 
my opinion, of organizing assaults on 
the goal line, four to six of them, 
when the hitting is right, in a single 
period, and its members need not wor- 
ry about their mounts or the field, any 
more than the best of the American 
teams. I think I am safe in stating 
that the present season to date has 
seen faster and better polo, both in 
men and in horses, than any previous 
season on American turf. 

There have been slight changes in 
handicaps since the Argentines and the 
Anglo-Americans appeared. ‘These 
were in appreciation of the play of 
these men. Lacey, the great Argen- 
tine leader, on the other hand, has 
come down a goal. I think he will 
pick it up again before he concludes 
his visit. —RicHtT WING 


PORTRAIT OF A POET 
AT THE DOME 


One finger curled around his pipe, 
He meditates on Causes, 

And in between his separate thoughts 
He pauses. 


From underneath his small green hat 
Protrudes a lock of hair 

(And just between ourselves, he knows 
It’s there). 


A stain of wine from yesterday 
Remains upon his pants; 

Regarding it, he broods upon 
La France. 


If he’s as picturesque as that 
Just sitting at the Dome, 
Imagine what he must be like 


At home! -E. B. W. 


A CURE FOR SELF-COMPLACENCY 


Girls, your opportunity to own a genu- 
ine Hawaiian hula dancing skirt, made 


in Hawaii. Send $3.00 immediately and 
envy your friends—Motion picture 
magazine. 


Weare not so jaded, thank you, that 
we must go to such a length as this 
in order to rouse our emotions. 
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FOOTBALL 


Harvard and Horween 
—Princeton and Passes 
—Other Big Three 
Prospects 


ARVARD 
r football un- 
ep doubtedly will be 
this season one of 
the curiosities of 
the game. With Horween and his 
assistants, “creamed” out of the Mid- 
dle West, there is hardly a doubt 
that the type of game taught by “Bob” 
Zuppke, and its replica, undertaken by 
Joe Sturnaman’s Chicago Bears, a 
team that used “Red” Grange some- 
times as a decoy and, when the crowd 
warranted, as a real ball carrier, will 
be put on according as the Crimson 
material warrants. 

This means, I think, the passing 
of the great Harvard line, the finesse 
of line play to which so many of us 
Easterners have clung pluckily, if per- 
haps to our own undoing. Just how 
much Horween and his men will 
throw away, just how much of the line 
work that “Pot” Graves put in there, 
later took to Princeton (where they 
still think something of it), and had 
in action at West Point in the course 
of many a winning year, only the 
Harvard régime can tell. Perhaps 
this year’s Harvard eleven will come 
out into the open as none of its 
predecessors has done in recent years, 
with something to show. I must say 
for western systems that they are likely 
to open their practices. 

Granted that Harvard will play the 
best of western football, it will be 
interesting to see whether the Harvard 
diplomacy will follow the same lines. 
I am afraid that there are a great 
many Harvard men who are in no 
greater accord with the new football 
régime than they have been with the 
treatment of other elevens by the 
Crimson. There cannot be, of course, 
a “triangle” or a “triangular agree- 
ment” among Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton, without a certain basic 
honesty of treatment. That basic 
honesty in Harvard’s treatment of the 
Tigers was furnished years ago (the 
late eighties to be more nearly exact), 
when the Crimson players, in the 
course of one of their numerous beat- 
ings, said quite frankly that they did 
not care to play Princeton any more. 
One wonders what has become of that 
old-time basic honesty, which survives 
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PPOINTMENTS 
—In the Modern Manner 


The WARWICK—one may aptly 
reflect—simulates a lady of fash- 
ion. Just as the smart woman care- 
fully chooses her accessories to 
match her loveliest gown—so 
each WARWICK appointment has 
been planned to complement the 
gracious nobility of its structure. 
Its decorative features—its sump- 
tuous furnishings — and its wealth 
of modern conveniences are 
worthy in every detail of the 
imposing building they adorn. 


Warwick 


65 West 54th Street 
Ready October 1st — Leasing Now 
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What Every 


Tenant Knows 


The tenants of FRENCH buildings know their 
apartments are soundly costructed and well designed. 
These factors are necessitated by the very nature of 
the FRENCH plan. Equally well known is the per- 
manently high standard of service which we rigidly 
maintain. There isno FRENCH building without it. 


East Side Apartments and Apartment Hotels 
A wide range in size, location and rentals 
Let us send you details 


FRED F, FRENCH MANAGEMENT CO., Inc. 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 6320 
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so pleasantly in Harvard individuals, 
and not so noticeably in official Har- 
vard groups. 


[HE Harvard-Yale game will 
endure, of course, and so will the 
Yale-Princeton game, a battle that has 
persisted since the old coaching days. 
It will seem a little odd, however, to 
find Michigan, as threatened, taking 
the place on the Harvard schedule 
once occupied by Princeton. Really, the 
idea of endowments has done perhaps 
a great deal of good to the colleges in 
many ways, but I sometimes think 
that the obligation the eye to the 
check book imposes has not been an 
unmixed blessing to intercollegiate 
relations, so far as the undergraduate 
is concerned. 


[* nothing further comes along to 
settle the Big Three before these 
notes appear, they will be in action 
this fall on about the same basis. 
There is no vast difference in the 
material. Just now, of course, Prince- 
ton has the whip hand in the open 
game and, I make no doubt, is plan- 
ning to hold it. I do not think any 
of the first-class passing teams will be 
greatly affected by the new rule which 
calls for a five-yard penalty on each 
uncompleted forward pass after one 
has failed in the same series of four 
downs. The rule makers themselves 
did not think so. Roper, at Princeton, 
has his passing game practically intact 
as to individuals, and certainly as to 
formations. His problem now is to 
devise a defense against his own good 
works and the Tigers are fortunate 
in starting their season with not much 
else to worry about. 

To be perfectly frank the jump 
shift, so popular in New Jersey, 
whether merely a jump or a jump and 
step, is still as likely as ever to go 
past an official for a touchdown. 
Therefore, a first-class passing game 
is needed to pick up the penalties im- 
posed when the official does catch it. 
And that passing game will do just 
that thing as long as the passer is al- 
lowed to break to the rear and take 
as much ground as he likes toward 
his own goal. 

I think the members of the rules 
committee felt that they had done 
their best to build the forward pass 
into the game, to eliminate its ef- 
fectiveness as a freak play. I think 
most coaches would prefer to build it 
into their systems of instruction. But 
no good coach is going to be without 
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pass when all other efforts fail. ‘hey 
do not like it, but they have to have 
it, and so long as public opinion is 
behind the deep pass as well as the 
flat one, the excrescence will be with 
us. 


UT to return to Princeton as the 

repository of some of the best of 
modern football. The Tigers take 
their passes where they find them, but 
in the course of some years of select- 
ive football coaching, and despite the 
criticism of some of its best friends, 
there is still a decent emphasis on the 
kicking game. 

It was Colonel Joseph W. Beacham 
who said some years ago, “You can- 
not take the foot out of football.” 
There was a period when the foot 
was predominant, but it was never 
true, in my opinion, that any first-class 
team and any first-class coach were 
“playing for the breaks.” They were 
kicking for position, and still will be 
kicking for position after the last 
young undergraduate has been grad- 
uated and joined the host of self-ap- 
pointed, and sometimes extremely ca- 
pable, critics of the great intercol- 
legiate game. All: other things being 
somewhere nearly equal, the big 
team’s kicker will count. 


ALE this year will be once again 

without the services of “Jack” 
Owsley, one of the real “punch” 
coaches of the East, and a specialist 
in picking men for their positions. 
Owsley has a long and fine record at 
New Haven. He has been able in the 
past to translate theory into practice 
much on the lines of the late ““Tom” 
Shevlin. Yale would hardly be Yale 
without some man of that type about 
to make the old-fashioned football go 
well, and the new-fashioned football 
go a great deal better. 


OST of the eastern elevens care 
a great deal about the scholastic 
training of their pupils, and the best 
of them have been fortunate in hav- 
ing first-class “feeders.” Since the 
western influence is now so strong in 
the East, it is worth mentioning that 
even some of the “rebel” coaches of 
the West are quite as chirked up over 
the acquisition of a real star from a 
“star” school. Not even the very 
best of them is willing to admit that 
it is possible to make a winning team 
out of men who are not natural foot- 
ball players. 
The Westerners are extremely 
fortunate, however, in having coaches 
of their own school of thought in 
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prae a4 - tee 
wo. - es ** 5,700 


Douglas] Elliman & [o. 


Renting Agent 
15 East 49th Strect Plaza 9200 
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She STANHOP 


FIFTH AVENUE at EIGHTY-FIRST STREET 














New York’s newest and most 
interesting -Apartment Hotel 


VERY FEATURE of the desirable town dwell- 
ing place is embodied in The Stanhope—a new 
apartment hotel of exceeding distinction. The 
most exclusive and charmizg residential section 
facing Central Park, perfection of service and 
appointments, it offers the dignity and indi- 
viduality of a private home with the freedom 
from care of an efficiently managed hotel. 
Suites of one to eighteen rooms, serving pantries, 
electric refrigeration. Restaurant de Luxe. 








WRITE FOR DETAILS 





{ OCCUPANCY SEPT. 1 si 


SHARP AND NASSOIT, AGENTS, 851TH & MADISON AVE. (BUT. 2700) 
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rere 


— a 


Inimitable finish possible 


—to those who love dancing 

—in a surprisingly short time 

—whether of special talent or not 

—under the individual attention of 
Mr. Joseph C. Smith. 


An appointment may be arranged 
by telephoning “Bryant 7451.” 


DORET 
STUDIO © 


School for Dancing, Correct Weight 
and Pruportion— Under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Joseph C. Smith. 
28 West 47th Street 
New York 


“If you can walk, you can dance” 














Robert Milton 
and DANCE 


Telephone Plaza 4524 


Offers comprehensive courses in 
every branch of the Dramatic 
Arts, including 


Under a Most Distinguished 
Faculty, including 
John Murray Anderson 
David Burton 
Clark Robinson 
James Light 
Robert Bell 
Augustus Barratt 
Robert Milton 
Samuel Kayzer 
Charlton Andrews 
Bertram Bloch 
Pilar-Morin 
. Martha Graham 
| Michio Itow and others 


eccentric, etc. 


PROFESSIONAL ENGAGEMENTS 


and catalogug 











THE 
| John Murray Anderson- 


SCHOOL of the THEATRE 


128-130 EAST 58th STREET 


DRAMA, MUSICAL COMEDY, 
SCENIC and COSTUME DESIGN, 
STAGE MANAGEMENT and 
DIRECTION, PLAY -WRITING 


Also class and private instruction in 
every type of stage dancing, includ- 
ing musical comedy, ballet, acrobatic, 


ExcepTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
STuDENTsS OF ABILITY TO SECURE 


Write or telephone for full particulars 
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charge of the big schools that send 
them along to the university of their 
choice. 


ACK for the moment, to the 

technique of the game. I think 
we shall see considerably more of the 
balanced line than we did last year. 
One of the reasons for the existence 
of the “long side” was the feeling 
that the center was apt to lose some 
of his charge because of his direct 
passing. 

Nowadays, thanks to much youth- 
ful practice in the back lots, we have 
centers coming up to all the colleges 
who can put on all the finesse of the 
floating pass to the back who cuts in 
between the tackles, and still retain 
the full value of their charge. ‘The 
work in the center, indeed, has made 
the opening up of the game possible, 
and many an expert forward passer 
with his touchdown-making play owes 
his success to the more or less sub- 
merged young man who first gives 
him the ball, and gives it to him with 
the seam exactly where he wants it. 

—HERBERT REED 


ETIQUETTE 


Oh, where can one insult a man? 
The times are few, at most. 

One can’t insult a man at home, 
Because one is his host. 


Oh, where can one insult a man? 
It’s difficult, at best; 

One can’t insult him at his house, 
Because one is his guest. 


Yes, where can one insult a man? 
It never is allowed. 

One can’t insult a man abroad, 
Because one draws a crowd. 


I’ve wanted to insult a man; 
I’ve never done it yet. 
It isn’t magnanimity; 
It’s merely etiquette. 
—Syivia FULLER 


A COWARDLY ACT 
THIEVES KILL PIG AND FLEA. 
—Ohio paper. 


Miss Dora Munguia will be served 
to intimate members of the family fol- 
lowing the wedding and the couple will 
leave for a motor trip of several weeks. 
—Arizona paper. 
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THE TENNIS 
COURTS 


Boston Heyday: The 
Americans Triumph, the 
French Fail—Our En- 


tertaining Visitors 


ONGWOOD week, 
with the _ national 
doubles and mixed doubles 
championships, was a great 
affair. Boston, ever a keen 
sport town, turned out for 
the fireworks in crowds; at 
2:30 of a Wednesday every 
seat in the stands was filled to see the 
round before the semi-final matches, 
and there were equally large galleries 
the last days of the tournament. With 
such teams as Williams and Rich- 
ards, Tilden and Chapin, White and 
Thalheimer, and the two French 
pairs, much was expected, nor did 
expectations fall short of reality when 
the play began. 

Once past Cochet and Brugnon it 
was almost a sure thing that Wil- 
liams and Richards would come 
through. The Frenchmen were un- 
lucky to catch Williams on one of 
those days. If you know Williams 
and his game, that expresses more than 
pages could tell. His shots were shav- 
ing the lines, crashing through the 
French defense and burning holes in 
their court so quickly and so consist- 
ently that the Frenchmen were swept 
off their feet. They pulled them- 
selves together gallantly to take the 
third set after dropping the first two, 
and made a great stand for the fourth, 
leading at 3-2 and losing four 
games straight when Williams found 
his touch once more and _ stormed 
through to victory. With Williams 
on his game there could be but one 
result to the championship this year. 

In the other half Chandler and 
Johnston, the two Californians, were 
equally good against Lacoste and Bo- 
rotra. Losing the first set to love, 
they found themselves when Chand- 
ler worked into his best game and won 
the next three with some fine tennis. 
The rallies were perhaps not so spir- 
ited as in the other match, there was 
more tenseness in the final outcome. 
Unfortunately Johnston lapsed the 
next day when Tilden and Chapin 
after being two sets to one down made 
a stand and took the next two sets for 
the match. Johnston, most of the lat- 
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fitting and proper. 

Which brings up proper fitting. 
You want a new coat to fit as you 
put it on usually and naturally,— 


Not as a bored fitter yanks it flat down the back and 
strokes it into temporary conformity at the shoulders 
and collar. 

That necessitates something better than finishing the 
coat over a form by heat and pressure: Good, honest 
(and skillful) hand work with the good old-fashioned 
needle and thread,—a vital item in the making of every 
coat in the men’s division at Best’s. 





(one reason why ready clothing for men is a 
good bit better at Best’s) 


BEST & CO., Fifth Avenue at 35th St. 
Entrance to Men’s Shop on 35th St. Special express elevator to 5th floor 

















A Picayune Fee 
For an Excellent Service 


UST a telephone call or a visit to McBride’s when 

you want good seats for the play, and you know in 
advance what it costs—our trifling fee of fifty cents is 
added to the price of the tickets. 


Today, tomorrow, next week or next winter, it is 
only fifty cents, and never a penny more. 


3900 LACkawanna 


McBRIDE’S 


THEATRE TICKETS 
208 West 42nd Street 


15 convenient branches all over town 
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) 6 geen fellows whose game 
is more like hunting and 
trapping than it is like golf, 
above all others, ought to use 
a Silver King. The psychology 
of the thing is potent. It’s a 
big help to have the best! 
Most golfers find they get 15 to 25 
yards farther and putt better with 


this best of all good golf balls! 


STILL A DOLLAR 


-no raise in the price 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Wholesale Golf Distributors | 











ter part of the match, was woefully 
inadequate; he was hanging back, vol- 
leying badly, missing his return of 
service and was anything but the 
Johnston of old. He may find him- 
self this week at Philadelphia but if 
he is played in the singles the French 
have a good chance of going home 
with their first points in the challenge 
round. 


WEPT away early in the week, 

the French were disappointed. 
They have no reason to be. That 
they will be at their best at Philadel- 
phia is certain, and they are making 
progress as the season goes on. La- 
coste was much better at Longwood 
than he was at Forest Hills. He will 
be better still at Germantown; so too 
will Borotra and Cochet find their best 
game when it is necessary that they 
should. 

Borotra was most amusing at the 
players’ dinner on Wednesday eve- 
ning. 

“Captain Williams,” he said, speak- 
ing as he always does on behalf of the 
French team, “promised me that he 
would let one of our pairs come 
through. Then he went into the 
match and forgot his promise. But 
never mind, we really came over for 
the mixed doubles.”” And then, as if 
to prove his statement, he proceeded 
to go through with Miss Ryan, de- 
feating Tilden and Mrs. Mallory in 
a close three-set match in the semi- 
final round. 


NOTHER interesting speech 
that evening was the one of A. 
Wallis Myers, visiting tennis au- 


thority and world-famous player from 
London. He spoke interestingly and 
movingly on the evils of professional 
tennis. Mr. Myers is in the viewing- 
with-alarm business. He deplores the 
spread of the professional’s game, 
feels that it is unfortunate that play- 
ers should be bought and sold like 
slaves in a slave market, and fears for 
the future of the Davis Cup, the sanc- 
tity of the home, the falling of the 
pound sterling, and a few other things 
should Mr. C. C. Pyle carry through 
his evil designs. Speaking as one pro- 
fessional to another, I hardly imagine 
things are as bad as all that. Bad, 
yes, very bad, but hardly as bad as all 
that, Wallis. 


F there is in the realm of lawn ten- 
nis anything more amusing and 
delightful than a practice match be- 
tween two of our French visitors— 
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Silent Servant 
Is Ready 
To Radiate 
Satisfaction 
For You 
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Burners 


are 
heating the homes of Amer- 
ica’s business, professional and 


Ray Fuel Oil 


social leaders—because the 


ay gives :— 


Complete Comfort 
Safety 
Cleanliness 
Economy 


Automatic Even- 
Temperature 


12 years on the market. Over 
25,000 satisfied customers. 


Approved and recommended 
by the foremost architects, 
engineers, heating contractors, 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and 
N. Y. C. authorities. 


Let it serve and save for you. 
Engineers and Distributors 
PREFERRED UTILITIES COMPANY 


35 West 60th Street 
New York City 
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any Frenchman, provided Borotra is 
on one side of the net—I don’t know 
what it is. After both of the two 
European doubles teams had been put 
out of the tournament on Wednesday 
in the men’s doubles they were able 
to throw themselves into a knock-up 
on Thursday afternoon with all their 
customary élan. The gallery was 
banked about the center court watch- 
ing a tense and serious match; but the 
gallery was missing the real fun of 
the week when Cochet and Borotra 
faced each other far from the stands 
and the cheering thousands on Court 
No. 10. 

With very little warming up, as is 
the custom on the Continent, they toss 
for serve and begin to play. Back and 
forth goes the ball, the two French 
jumping and dancing upon the grass 
with sinuous, rapid movements, Boro- 
tra, his beret well down on his fore- 
head, volleying with the rapierlike 
gesture which is so peculiar to his 
game. He misses an easy shot. 

“Ah, non!” And he throws his 
racket up in despair as he nets an- 
other easy service return. A moment 
later one of his best cross-court volleys 
drops just over the line. He goes back 
to the base line shaking his head. 

“C’est lamentable— 

The play becomes spotty, errors are 
frequent on both sides. Then from 
the clubhouse Monsieur Gilou, who 
is the vice president of the Racing 
in Paris, and who is here as the cap- 
tain of the French team, strolls over 
to take a seat at one end with Madame 
Cochet, the young wife of the pres- 
ent champion of France. As they 
take their seats Borotra calls out in 
a warning voice to his teammate: 

“Attention! Le capitaine, huh—” 

He serves—a_ service ace that 
Cochet does not touch. He shakes his 
head and calls over to Gilou: “Ah, 
if the service had marched like that 
vesterday!”—referring to his débacle 
with Lacoste against Williams and 
Richards of the previous day. He 
keeps on talking, partly to himself. 

There is a spirited rally, a lively 
exchange of balls with drive and vol- 
ley, each playing his part until 
Cochet reaches in the air and smashes 
a lob past his outstretched racket. 

“Chameau,” he calls out while be- 
side the court they laugh approvingly, 
and Monsieur Gilou adds a “Trés bien 
joué” as Cochet in turn shakes his 
head at his success. 

They resume play. Borotra misses 
another easy placement. “Mauvais, 









610 fi pa 


How About 


October 1* * 
? 


* 





Ir YOU contemplate moving, and if you 
wish to makea move in the right direction, 
MAYFAIR HOUSE is the logical place to 
move to, because it offers you a type ot 
service as exclusive and desirable as the 
neighborhood in which it is located. 


Edward H. Crandall 


Won’t you call and let us show you 
MAYFAIR accommodations for October 1st? 


a 
FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 


SERVICE PANTRY, WITH REFRIGERATION, 
IN EACH SUITE 


4 nittoir J OUP, 


610 Park Avenue, at 65th Street 


AN APARTMENT HOTEL 














POLICE PUPPIES 


Do you want arealfriend? Then get a police puppy. 
One that you can be proud of, enter at any show with 
acertainty of winning. Bred from champions pro- 
nounced best of breed. I have such puppies. Maternal 
grand sire International Champion Eric v.Grafenwerth, 
sire Champion Armin v. Pasewalk; Berkemeyer,Uck- 
ermark, Riedekenburg blood. At half the price asked by 
professional kennels for same strains. months old. 
Correct ears, eyes, bone, hocks and tail carriage. Grey 
or tawn, black markings. $75.00 males or females. 
DR. E. J. ROGERS, Pittsford, Vermont. 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


Send $1.09 and receive all personal press re‘er- 
ences you receive in the Metropolitan Press. 
(New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City and Newark.) 


McDonald’s Wide Wor!d Press Service 
15-25 Whitehall Street 


























mauvais*—he slaps his thigh with his 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THe New Yorker, 

25 West 45th Street, New York. 

Phone: Bryant 6300 

Please enter my subscription to THe New Yorker for— 
[]26 Issues—$2.50 (] 52 Issues—$5.00 


(Canada, $5.50; Foreign, $6.00) 
Name.. Tee ee ee 
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Subscribers ordering a change of address are requested to notify us at least three 
weeks prior to the date of the issue with which it is to take effect. 
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LAST WEEK 


Starts Sunday 


How many times have you seen 


VARIETY 


A Paramount Picture 


“I was delighted to see ‘Variety... What 
struck me most about it is its beautiful sim- 
plicity. Its effects are attained with great 
economy of means and everyone of them 
lands with a bang. I only hope that it in- 
spires American directors to imitation.” 


—H. L. MENCKEN 


‘* ‘Variety is the best picture I have seen in 
months. The direction, characterization and 
photography are all of the highest order. a 
have seen every picture on Broadway, 
nothing impressed me half as much as 
‘Variety.’ I sat through the picture twice." 


—REX INGRAM 


eally Cool oo 


IALTO Square 











Ly =p 
IV At the 
point of bayonet ! 


One of the many places 
where you may have 
to hold your seat to 
avoid climbing up and 
taking a hand in the 
wild work going on in 


“BEAU 
GESTE” 


‘The year’s 
greatest melodrama” 


A Paramount 
Picture 


Twice daily 
2:30—8: 30 





at the reserved-seat 


M CRITERION 


, B’way at 44th 








racket. Cochet serves, Borotra re- 
turns.it to his backhand and hurls him- 
self at the net. A drive down the 
line, a quick incisive volley to the 
side, and a loud “Dehors,” from 
Cochet as the ball falls apparently 
outside the line. 

Instantly every one is talking: 
Monsieur Gilou, Madame Cochet, 
Borotra, Cochet. It was good. It 
was not good. Me, I have seen it. 
It was out. But no. But yes. Thou 
arta camel. But my old one— 

Much shrugging of shoulders. 
Many emphatic gestures. And at last 
the point is tried over to the general 
satisfaction of no one including the 
ball boys. 

Dick Williams, his arms full of 
rackets, passes by the back of the court 
with Richards, calling out in his Swiss 
French to Cochet. The Americans 
take the next court, exchanging balls 
and remarks at the same time. Boro- 
tra, meanwhile, is ever his agile self, 
jumping about, now slapping play- 
fully at the ball boys because they 
are not fast enough, now hurling an 
insult at Cochet as he is beaten in a 
rapid-fire exchange of volleys at close 
range, now explaining to his friends 
at the side why he missed a sitter, now 
calling upon Heaven, his adversary, 
and the onlookers to witness that he 
has mal joué. It is six games all. 
He is tiring now, for he it is who has 
done the running. 

“Ah, je suis crevé,” he exclaims, 
patting his hallowed stomach as he 
awaits service after a_ particularly 
arduous rally. A half-dozen ex- 
changes of the ball, a short drive, and 
he pounces upon the ball and leaps for 
the net. Cochet feeds him an easy 
volley but his shot catches the tape 
of the net and falls back into his own 
court. Up come his hands: 

“Oh—javais le point tout cuit.” 
The point all cooked. The French 
way of saying that he had the whole 
court. 

And then from the distant umpire’s 
stand comes the megaphoned voice of 
Dick Bishop, the referee: 

“Mr. Bor-o-tra-a-a.” 

He is wanted for a mixed on the 
center court. His partner Miss Ryan 
is waiting, his opponents are waiting 
also. But does he drop the singles and 
dash over? He does not. He would 
far prefer a close singles to an indif- 
ferent mixed doubles, and so on goes 
the game. Monsieur Gilou is horri- 
fied at such inattention. 

“Allez, Jean, va jouer,” he says. 

But Borotra will not move from 
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CENTRAL 


THE 


BUILDING 


25 WEST FORTY-FIFTH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 











CHE Central Build- 
ing 1s a modern, thor- 
oughly equipped and 
seryiced office building 
offering floor space at 
the lowest combara- 
tive rates to be found 
in the Grand Central 
zone. Its planning was 
done with an tntelli- 
gent consideration of 
every present-day busi- 


ness need. 


A few of the lower 
floors have beenthrown 
open and are particu- 
larly adapted to show- 
room purposes. They 
are provided with spe- 
cially designed illumi- 


nation. 











Occupancy may be made at 


once. Agent on premises. 
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the court. “Non, non, non. Dans 
un petit moment.” And the game 
still progresses, until at last a messen- 
ger arrives from the center court. 

“We are waiting for you, Mr. 
Borotra.” 

“Ah, yes, I come, chust wan min- 
ute.” 

“Va-t-en, Jean,” says the captain 
beside the court. And so reluctantly 
the Basque stops playing, pulls on his 
sweater, and the trio of French with 
Madame Cochet at their side move 
over to the center court and the wait- 
ing thousands. 

Monsieur Gilou shakes his head. 
You can see that he is well satisfied 
with his protégés. 

“C'est un bon petit travail, ¢a,” 
says the captain, his arm about his 
two teammates. A good little work- 
cut, that. 


HE most amusing story floating 
about the lockers at Chestnut 
Hill last week was about or at least 
by Vincent Richards. It appears that 
the United States Lawn Tennis As- 
sociation recently received a bill for 
a dollar and twenty cents’ worth of 
ginger ale drunk by its representatives 
while in Europe last spring. It was 
Richards and Howard Kinsey, you re- 
member, who were sent over to Paris 
and London in June. Questioned 
about it, the blond volleyer declared 
that it was not for him that the gin- 
ger ale was bought. 
“Not a drop of ginger ale touched 
my lips from the time I left New 
York,” he said. —Joun R. Tunis 


A READER’S TRIBUTE 


GENTLEMEN: 

For certain purposes your maga- 
zine is the most satisfactory I have 
ever encountered. Last night I rolled 
it up and in the course of a couple 
of hours’ reading killed 101—yes, I 
counted ’em—101 mosquitoes on the 
living-room wall. It rolls easily, fits 
neatly into the hand, and can be swung 
repeatedly without strain to the arm 
muscles. Whereas Uncle Cyrus Cur- 
tis’s weekly, however satisfactory as 
a vehicle for national advertising, is 
no good at all as a mosquito killer. 
What with the editorial page and 
Hergesheimer’s stories it is so heavy 
that the loathsome insects can always 
hear it coming in time to get out of 
the way. 

Suggested slogan: Buy THE NEw 
YORKER AND You Won’r Ger 
STUNG. ELMER Davis 











KNAPP-FELTS 





cA snapl— 
The Burnham 


SoME hat brims flop down. . . the Burnham 
snaps! Some hat brims look tired, wilted, dis- 
couraged. The Burnham is as crisp as a West 
Pointer on parade! If you’ve never worn a Knapp- 
Felt, we advise Starting with the Burnham. You'll 
find reasons for rapture in the way it wears. For 
felt as fine as this rides gallantly through rain and 
snow, and triumphantly survives overcrowded 
closets, dripping L tracks and your own absent- 
minded mannerisms. A fine hat, the Burnham, 
. English Pearl, bobolink, 


and pecan... $8 


in the new colors. . 


Other Knapp-Felts $8 to $10 Leeds Hats $5, $6, $7 


Weber and Heilbroner 


CLOTHIERS HATTERS 


*241 Broadway 28th and Broadway Nassau and Spruce 
345 Broadway *42nd and Madison *10 Cor'dt—179 B’way 
gth and Broadway 34th and Broadway *30 Broad 
*24thand Broadway 7 Wall Street *Nassau and John 
BROOKLYN: * Clothing at these stores NEWARK: 
#381 Fulton St., Borough Hall *802 Broad Street 


HABERDASHERS 


IN THE NEW YORK MANNER 
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GEORGE MACFARLANE 


Presents 


“HONEST 
LIARS” 


With ROBERT WOOLSEY 


WARNER 


B’way & 52 
Every Seat a Good Seat 


Eve. and Sat. Mat. 
$1.10 to $3.30 


Mat. 50c. to $1.65 


Twice Daily, 2:15- 
8:15 














The most Amazing Show in 
the history of the Screen! 


VITAPHONE 


with Mischa Ellman, 
Giovanni Martinelli, 
Marion Talley, Anna 
Case, The Metropolitan 
Opera Chorus, New 
York Philharmonic 
Orchestra with Henry 
Hadley and JOHN 


BARRYMORE 
in DON JUAN 














ANOTHER McGUIRE HIT! 
JOE LAURIE, Jr. ~ 
“IF I WAS RICH” 


MANSFIELD "fits Wed. anda. 











ALL MATS. Exc.Sat.50¢ 5 $100 
NO HIGHER... SUN.MAT.2é 3 

















BROCK PEMBERTON PRESENTS 
SEASON'S FIRST LAUGH HIT 


LoosE ANKLES 


A New Comedy by Sam Janney 
BILTMORE Thea. 47 St.W. of Bway. 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat 
5AM THEATRE, W. 42d St. Eve. 8: 
. H HARRIS Mats. Wed. ane ts wd 


HAZZARD SHORT Presents 
The SMART COMEDY 


“NO 
TRESPASSING” 


RUSSELL on" : Thrilling Operetta 


VAGABOND 
KING 


Based on McCarthy's “*!f I Were King” 
Mu ic by Rudolf Friml 


CASINO THEATRE 39 & B'way. Evs. 8.3¢ 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


RICHARD HERNDON’S BELMONT REVUE 


“AMERICANA 


by J. P. McEVOY, with LEW BRICE, ROY ATWELL 


and oodles of clever artists 











“Witty, ingenious fun-making’’--Times 
BELMON Thea., 48th St. E. of B'y. Eves. 8:30 
Matinees THURS. & SAT. 2:30 








TABLES 
FOR TWO 


Return to Port—A New 
Crillon, a Newer Sard?’s 


1 WAS told ear- 
K lier this sum- 
mer, that no one 
with any _ sense 
ever takes a vaca- 
tion. For weeks 
beforehand, you 
slave your life away getting every- 
thing in nice order so that your em- 
ployers will think about you with a 
catch of genuine emotion in_ their 
throats during your absence; the mo- 
ment you get home, all the good ef- 
fects of your nice rest are destroyed 
by bosses who drag you screaming 
from the pier to your office and com- 
mand you to write about New York 
restaurants when you haven’t been 
near one for six weeks. Besides all 
this, my personal problem is that, the 
instant I am out of sight, everybody 
immediately begins to plan nice, sys- 
tematic methods for me to follow in 
covering restaurant life in the future. 
And the idea that I shall ever be 
efficient has to be knocked out of their 
heads over and over again. 

So, having admitted my entire ig- 
norance of my chosen profession at 
present and taken quite a lot of space 
in doing it, I will now tell you what 
everybody else says is going on, and 
will proceed next week to investigate 
whether or not my informants have 
any judgment. 

In the first place, it appears that 
New York has been having such per- 
fectly terrible weather during the 
summer that just lots of people de- 
cided not to go away at all, and more 
night clubs flourished than usual. The 
Lido is going much stronger than is 
customary in summer, possibly because 
of the efforts of the Yacht Club Boys, 
who are remaining within its portals 
until the first of the year. The Mont- 
martre is pursuing its quiet, unspec- 
tacular way without any entertain- 
ment at all for the time being. Places 
like the Silver Slipper, Everglades, 


ij 


Frivolity, and other Broadway clubs 
have apparently been packed to the 
doors with the best friends of all the 
people who were swanking around the 
Paris dancing places, clad in the crea- 
tions they would later clean and sell 
Vanderbilt or maybe 


to Mrs. Mrs. 
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—A. H.WOODS 3 HITS— 
FLORENCE REED in 


THE 


SHANGHAI GESTURE 


BY JOHN COLTON 
. ST. Thea. W.of B* 
CHANIN’S 46th Mats. Wed. and Sat. 
In Association with ARCH SELWYN 


A Mile-a-Minute-Hit 


“Ghost Train 








ELTINGE e.wegert? 
A TRIUMPH! 


LUDWIG SATZ in 


Potash &* Perlmutter 
DECTECTIVES 


THEA. W. 48TH ST. Eves. 8. 
R I T Z MATS. WED. & SAT. a 











































































































Plymouth Theatre 
West 45th Street Evenings 8:30 
Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30 
Popular Mat. Thursday 
. WINTHROP AMES’ 
GILBERT & SULLIVAN 
OPERA CO. 


lolanthe 
AMA AALUAORUATOTAUAUNNNT 


AT 
MRS. BEAM’S 


W. 52nd St. Evenings 8:40 
GUILD Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:40 


THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 


GARRICK 
GAIE TIES 2. 


THEATRE, 65 W h St 
GARRICK gvenines 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:3 
THEATRE, Broadway 


CAPITOL at srst Street New York 


Presentations by Major Edward Bowes 
Managing Director 


DE LUXE MOTION PICTURE 
ENTERTAINMENT vith Gpitol 


Capitol Ballet Corps and Soloists 
Home of “MAJOR BOWES AND HIS CAPITOL 
‘FAMILY,’ "’ who broadcast every Sunday evening 
through WEAF and its chain of stations. 
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| CAMPING AT LAKE GEORGE 


T is still possible to reserve a few desir- 
able camp sites for all or part of the 
1927 summer season. 

Completely equipped camp units, each 
consisting of two sleeping tents and a cook- 
tent; cots; bedding; cook-stove; running 
water. 

Unexcelled facilities for bathing, boating 
and fishing. Ten minutes by motor to golf 
course. . 


One mile from Bolton landing. 


For particulars, address 
E. R. S., °/9 THE NEW YORKER 
New York | 


25 West 45th Street 
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FOR PHOTO ENGRAVING OF 
HIGHEST QUALITY 


POWERS 


REPRODUCTION CORPORATION 
| NEW YORK CITY 





ENGRAVERS for the Class Publications and 
for many leading National Advertisers 








TWO HUNDRED FIVE WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY: TELEPHONE PENNSYLVANIA 0600 
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esquendieu 


(PRONOUNCED LES-KON-DUB) 


clador 


HAT delightful liquid 
Nail Polish from gay 
Paris 
ls now returning to town 
After shedding its smart 
lustre 
In America’s choicest 
Summer Playgrounds. 


From Adirondack camps to 
far 

Western trails it accom- 
panied 

Fair American femininity 

To keep slender athletic 

Hands dainty and lovely. 


Now back to town come 

The seekers of out-of-door 
thrills, 

All set for the complex joys 

Of city life. 

Beauty will be persistently 

Pursued and Eclador will 

Play an important role 

In milady’s boudoir. 


Fer truly, a nail polish that 


Will not crack, peel or dis- [ 


color 

And that comes in such 
heavenly tints 

Is much to be desired. 


To quote the words of its | 


countless 
Feminine adorers— 


Eclador is “priceless!” 
At the best shops 
everywhere 


(Send us 15c. in stamps for 
a trial bottle—enough for 
6 shining manicures) 


J. Lesquendieu, Inc. } 


45 West 45th Street 
New York 














Feitlebaum, and casual with the firm’s 
money. 

For the rest, past experience has 
taught me that real activity as far as 
New York’s night life is concerned 
does not begin until late in Septem- 
ber, when Barney returns from idle- 
ness on the Adriatic, Charlie Journal 
thinks of winter decorations, and 
Sefior Goetz begins to rack his mighty 
brain with plans for entertainment 
at the Mirador. And this is all I have 
been able to find out about after- 
theatre entertainment for the time 
being. 


RRIVES an item about Sardi’s, 

that Italian restaurant that was 
famous with the theatrical profession 
because of its food and its location, 
and famous with the rest of the world 
because, almost any day, it could watch 
Winifred Lenihan, Winthrop Ames, 
or Katharine Cornell struggling with 
a dish of ravioli. Unfortunately, the 
building on Forty-fourth Street has 
been torn down, but Sardi is prepar- 
ing to move down the street into the 
Shubert Building, just east of the Lit- 
tle Theatre, when the former is com- 
pleted. 

In the meantime, the canny propri- 
etor was so anxious to keep his wait- 
ers contented that he established them 
in a restaurant called René, at 237 
West Forty-fifth Street, which has be- 
come so successful that there must be 
some anxiety on his part about their 
return. The food there is reputed 
to be in a class with Sardi’s, and the 
clientele very much the same. My 
informant implores me to dash there 
this very day for a hearts of palm 
salad. 


FTER all this second-hand talk, 

I will admit that I have had time 

to lunch at the Café Crillon, on the 
Lexington Avenue side of number 
277 Park Avenue. This is destined 
to be a shoppers’ and business men’s 
edition of the restaurant upstairs, 
which is nearing completion and prom- 
ises to uphold all the culinary tradi- 
tions of the old Crillon on Forty- 
eighth Street. The food at the Café 
is very good, but not spectacular in 
the Monsieur - cares - for - the - sauce 
sense. Still, it is way above avergae. 
And the decorations, which are car- 
ried out in deep blue and red, with 
red and white curtains fluttering in 
the windows, are highly amusing and 
supply Lexington Avenue with a gay 
and colorful note that was sadly 
needed. —LipstTick 
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Choose 
Your Neighbors 


Moving from one rented 
apartment to another is some- 
thing like looking for the end 
of a circle. 


If the last house was poorly 
managed, the next one may 
be. When you purchase an 
apartment at 1172 Park 
Avenue, you become part of 
the management. . . .. 
And things are done the way 
you direct. If undesirable 
people are in the house you 
are leaving, what assurance 
have you that they will not 
be in the next one? 


At 1172 Park Avenue it is 
impossible for undesirables to 
become a problem; because you 
can study a list of the owners 
before you purhcase. ’ 
And after that, as an owner 
you cam pick and choose your 


neighbors. 


An inspection will convince 
you that no other cooperative 
building compares in plan, con- 
struction, price or maintenance 
with these apartments. 


1172 
PARK AVENUE 


Corner of 93rd Street 


100% Cooperative 
Ownership 


TypicaL Prices 
11 Rooms—5 Baths 
$22,000 to $41,000 
12 Rooms—5 Baths 
$34,000 to $45,000 


ALSO 
Corner Maisonette 
Provision for Electric refrigeration 
in all apartments 
At the Highest Point on Park Avenue 
Light protection to the West 
A broad view sweeps from East River 
to Central Park 


Easily accessible from Wall Street 
or Midtown Districts 


Ready this summer 


An agent's office has been established on the 
premises where elevators are in commission 


for the easy inspection of apartments. The 


office is open every day, including Sunday. 
Selling and Managing Agent 


Douglas], Elliman & [o. 
15 East 491TH STREET Praza 9200 


Plans by Rosario CaNnDELA 
Builder, Micuaet E. Paterno 
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PARIS 
LETTER 


Paris, Aucust 28, 1926. 
HE curiosity 


of tourist- 
students, crowd- 
ing the sidewalks 
nightly in front 
of the three celebrated cafés of the 
Latin Quarter, is rarely gratified any 
more by the presence of those young 
literary bloods who contribute so con- 
sistently with books, bars, and contro- 
versies to the entertainment of Paris. 
Montparnasse has served its purpose, 
young genius is promptly ungrateful, 
and instead now patronizes Milonga 
in Montmartre, a quarter slowly re- 
assuming the part that it played twenty 
years ago in the “dead life” of Mr. 
George Moore. A little farther up 
the rue Fontaine, Le Grand Ecart, 
an alternative under competitive man- 
agement and the title of Cocteau’s 
novel, has suddenly become to smart 
boulevard Bohemia what the London 
Eiffel Tower has been for thirty years 
to Bloomsbury. 

High above both, on the Butte, a 
palace is in process of construction 
which Tristan Tzara, writer, poet, 
wit, inventor of Dada, will one day 
inhabit with his Swedish bride. 
Around the corner, Yvonne George 
has begun to sing at the Moulin 
Rouge while Mistinguette, dowager 
of all the Parisian music-hall stars, 
plays at Deauville. Below, two un- 
important openings, “Une Nuit de 
Noces” at the Théatre Antoine and 
“La Porteuse de Pain” by Raoul de 
Givray at the Théatre de |’Ambigu, 
have provided the boulevards with 
slight entertainment. Inside new jazz 
and old wine warm up a fair amount 
to the talk of the fortnight. 





F the action of the courts in Nice 

against Mr. Frank Harris, charged 
with offending public morals by the 
publication of the second volume of 
“My Life and Loves,” for which 
he must stand trial in October, is 
sustained, Miss Sylvia Beach, proud 
publisher of James Joyce’s “Ulysses,” 
may also be forced to call in legal 
counsel, 

The Harris case, which is the first 
instance of a book by a foreign writer 
printed in English being questioned in 
France, is thus of more than aca- 
demic interest to the realists of the 
ultra-stark school, publishing in Paris 
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21 EAST 52°° STREET 
CORNER MADISON AVE. 


N © modern monarch could be more 
completely —or more happily — relieved 
of the cares of household direction than 
can you—at The Berkshire! . . . 


Make The Berkshire your town house. 
Thrill to the carefreedom of a joyous 
irresponsibility. 

One, two, three, four or more rooms, 
generously high-ceilinged. Furnished by 


your own hand—or in the manner dic- 


tated by the good taste of B. Altman & Co. 


And the location—52nd Street at 
Madison —is the center for smart shop- 
ping and the rendezvous for night-time 
pleasures. 


Everything — maid and valet service; 
electric light and refrigeration; meal ser- 
vice in your own rooms—is included in 


your rental... . Ready October 1st. 


Mr. Martin Sweeny, Managing Director. 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST. 


Representative on premises. 


FEAse 3c ELLIMAN wc 


340 Madison Avenue 
Murray Hill 6200 
Branch 21 East 60th Street 
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Detroit's 
Newest Hotel 


JheSavoy 


CONVENIENT 
COMFORTABLE 
REASONABLE 


Opening on or about 
September 15th 


a 
Woodward Ave 





Containing 750 rooms with baths 
and situated just six short blocks 
north of Grand Circus Park on 
Woodward at Adelaide, Detroit's 
newest high-class hotel, the 
Savoy, opens on or about Sep- 
tember the 15th. 


The cuisine of the Savoy will be un- 
surpassed. Club breakfasts, table d’hote 
luncheons and dinners and a /a carte 
service at all hours will be offered in 
the main restaurant,(Bohemian Room) 
while a 60-chair Coffee Shop and a 
Food Shop will afford supplementary 
service and private dining rooms also 
will be available. 


During dinner each evening an excel- 
lent orchestra will supply music for 
dancing and there will be nightly sup- 
per dances, at which a nominal cover- 
charge only will be assessed. 


Other outstanding features of the 
Savoy will be, the 20-chair Barber Shop 
and the 18-Booth Beauty Salon—the 
walled-in Garden Court—the inter- 
national Suites (each decorated in the 
national style of some foreign coun- 
try)—the emergency Hospital —the 
Florist’s Shop—the Humidor—and 
the Gift Shop. 


The advantages of the Savoy are many 
and varied, yet the rates are astonish- 
ingly low, $2.50, $3.00 and $3.50 per 
day,withsuitesandsampleroomsfrom | 
$5.00 to $12.00. Make reservations 
now for your next trip to Detroit. 


A. B. RILEY, 
Managing Director 
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“” what their own countries would never 


permit. A little light is thrown upon 
the present state of affairs by the fact 
that after the appearance of “Ulysses” 
Mr. Harris sounded out Miss Beach 
as the most likely publisher for a biog- 
raphy upholstered with the red-plush 
detail of passion. Miss Beach is re- 
ported to have written, quite definite- 
ly, that she was not interested. 


HE latest misfortune of the 

cinema producer Abel Gance, 
who for two years has been turning 
out a film, “Napoleon,” and whose 
insistence on historical accuracy for 
a great battle scene led to the filling 
of a small valley with mud, was that 
an unloader, unlucky enough to fall 
in and sink to the bottom unnoticed, 
was found suffocated two days later. 


HE sudden death of the Baronne 

Henri de Rothschild, née Ma- 
thilde de Weisweiller, whose charity 
fétes gratified the ambition of so 
many women to go through the pom- 
pous Rothschild palace and win social 
distinction by the purchase, for five 
hundred francs, of one bottle of the 
Rothschild perfume, marked the end 
of the most progressive member of 
that inestimably rich, frantically con- 
servative family; and even she, the 
avant-garde, replied “Certainly not” 
to a critic who had asked permission to 
visit her seldom shown and never writ- 
ten about collections of art treasures. 


AS a result of the generosity of 
Mr. Arthur Wheeler of New 
York, and his interest in contemporary 
art, Man Ray, painter and experi- 
menter in abstract photography, has 
completed a new film filled with a 
series of optical episodes composed of 
dancing words, tumbling cylinders, 
revolving circles, smart femmes du 
monde contorted in curved mirrors, 
and several passages from real life, 
one acted by André Derain. 


Are recent books in particu- 
lar discussion, is Jean Girau- 
doux’s “Bella,” mainly a study of two 
political opponents with a portrait of 
Poincaré versus one of Philippe 
Berthelot. That first impressions 
sometimes deceive is shown by Paul 
Morand’s “Rien que la Terre,” which 
was not, as it appears, written for the 
readers of Vogue. To explain how 
“Les Faux Monnayeurs” was com- 
posed, André Gide has just sent a 
“Diary” to his publishers. ‘La Route 
No. 10,” by .Emmanuel-. Berl; ~is--a 
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“What’s Ken’s new 
job with the Bloogill 


Birdseed Corpora- 


tion e”’ 


“Vice-president in 
charge of Sales Resist- 
ance. When big bird- 
seed buyers come to 
town he does the enter- 
taining. When report- 
ers interviewed him 
yesterday he gave all 
credit for his business 
success to ‘knowing 
how to get ’em.’ Bas- 
com’s just above +4th, 


you know... .” 


_ And branches at The 


Biltmore, Ambassador, 
Astor, Commodore, 
Plaza, Park Lane, Bel- 
mont, Imperial and 


Murray Hill. 
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roman @ clef in which one easily 
recognizes many theatrical and social 
personalities in contemporary Parisian 
life. One distinguished old aristo- 
crat finds it surer, if less accurate, to 
write about himself, following “Com- 
ment j’ai Découvert l’Amérique” of 
last year, by a second volume: “L’Art 
d’Etre Pauvre,” a caustic comment, 
like the first, on American character. 

A second novel, “La Mort: Diffi- 
cile,” by René Crevel, youngest pro- 
tégé of the Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 
is announced. Of special interest is 
Gide’s translation of “Antony and 
Cleopatra”’; also a translation of Sher- 
wood Anderson’s “The Man Who 
Became a Woman,” by Bernard Fay; 
a beautiful poem, “Le Raz de Maré,” 
by the more-than-talented leader of 
the Surréalistes, Louis Aragon; a new 
book on the Saints by Claudel; an- 
other novel by Maurice Créances, 
more poems by André Salmon; 
“Vergers,” a volume of poetry by 
Rainer Maria Rilke, the Austrian poet 
who writes in two languages; and a 
big volume de luxe, “Les Sept Péchés 
Capitaux,” illustrated by the Russian 
painter Marc Chagall, in which, 
among others, Paul Morand, Mac- 
Orlan, Max Jacob, Giraudoux, and 
André Salmon collaborated.—GENET 


HEARD IN AN ART 
GALLERY 


TO WHICH HAD BEEN LOANED A FINE, 
PRIVATE COLLECTION OF 
JAPANESE PRINTS 


THE INcREDIBLE LADY FROM THF 
Larcest Limousine: Ah, how pretty! 
Are these done by the local artists? 


THE Coornc BRIDE wITH CLANK- 
ING EARRINGS AND A HUSBAND IN 
THE OrrFinc: Oh, here’s something 
by Mr. Kunioshi! Does he have a 
summer home here? 

THe Woman-Fancier: My God, 
what hideous creatures! Where are 
the pretty geishas we hear so much 
about? 

Person NAMED Pansy: Gee! They 
had a nerve to tack up this stuff. I 
thought we was goin’ to see some 
pitchers. 

Two HaANpDMAIDENs ‘TEMPORA- 
RILY EsTRANGED FROM ‘THEIR 
INFANT CuarGEs: He says I was some 
little cuckoo an’ I tells him to go 
to... Mabel, if I thought I looked 
like one of those birds, I’d blow my- 
self to a lemon-facial and a mani- 
cure! —PATIENCE EDEN 











LOEWE 


Today as in 1856 


The World’s Finest 
Pipe 


EVENTY years of Old World 


\ craftsmanship are reflected in 
every Loewe Briar you buy today. 

Without ‘‘trick’’ attachment; hand- 

made throughout; classic in design; 

secretly processed over a longer 

period of time than any other pipe 

made—the Loewe today, as in 1856, 

is the world’s finest pipe. Obtain- 

able in America only at the more 

exclusive clubs and the better hotels 

and tobacconists. Featured, among 

other places, at 

The Plaza— New York 
The Park Lane—New York 
The Waldorf-Astoria— New York 


The Shelton—New Y ork 
—and, of course, at your own club 








LOEWE 
of the Haymarket, London 


Guaranteed by FABER, COE AND GREGG, INC.—New York 
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620 . 
at 50th Street 








THE DOBBS 
BYWAYS 


A smart hat for warm weather travel, 
sport, or city wear 


FIFTH AVENUE =. 
285 MADISON AVENUE at 40th St. 
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A of Sessa A for 
home and office. 
Hand-tooled with gold 
on different colored 
leathers. Three sep- 
arate books for 
matches, cigarettes 
~ ashes, with book- 
ends to match 
complete $5 ° 


ABE THH, 
Pp U SEY 


598 MADISON AVE-M™ 

















GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Mustration, Adver- 
tising Mlustration and Costume Design under the instruction 
of suceessinl modern artists. Catalogue on request 


7018 Grand Central Terminal, N.Y. City 


————- 
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Rare i 
# Sporting 
First A oe Standard 
Editions ees Editions 


BOOKS 


New Vortave invariably go to 
Himeba Browne. An immense 
stock a: intalligest assistants make it 

om, to find just what one seeks. Prices 
ARA to be as low as 

any other shop and every purchase not 
meeting your full approval is returnable 
for credit. What more can one ask? 


Write for catalogue 
HIMEBAUGH ¢ BROWNE 
Booksellers and Stationers 

4 East 46 Street 
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ONLY COLLEGE 
OF AUCTION BRIDGE 
Any Desired Form of Lessous Taught by Experts 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 
20 W. 54th St. New York City 
Tel. Circle 10041 
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MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


About This Time Look 
for Visiting Composers 
—New Baton Brandish- 
ers—And Then Some 


LTHOUGH 
the overtures 
provided for the 
musical season by 
the enterprising 
Signor Gallo have, 
in the last few 
years, been nothing to write home 
about, this year was to have found the 
official throwing of the first ball en- 
trusted to none less than Pietro Mas- 
cagni, composer of “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana.” “Was to have,” because Signor 
Mascagni is up to his old tricks and 
neglected to get on the steamer which 
would have brought him here in time 
to rehearse. Signor Gallo continues 
to hope that Signor Mascagni will 
catch the next boat and, in the mean- 
time, announces a cargo of new sing- 
ers, the American premiére of Mas- 
cagni’s “I] Piccolo Marat” (Mas- 
cagni or no) and other diversions. 
Mascagni is not the only composer 
who will drop in on us to see to the 
production of his works. We are sched- 
uled to have with us Aléxandre Gret- 
chaninow (which means that 106 per 
cent of song recitalists will indulge in 
his “Over the Steppe,” instead of 100 
per cent as formerly); Jean Sibelius, 
whose presence should establish in the 
orchestral repertory his excellent and 
neglected symphonies; Ottorino Res- 
pighi, whose “Pines of Rome” seems 
to have been the most successful of 
last season’s orchestral novelties; Ar- 
thur Honegger, the Swiss-French gen- 
tleman who first set a locomotive for 
full orchestra; and the mysterious An- 
theil, who has composed a piece for 
a truckload of player pianos. 





OTHING has been added to the 
Metropolitan Opera prospectus 
of last spring, but we suggest that you 
take not too seriously the rumors that 
Deems Taylor’s opera may be held up. 
An operatic venture in the theatre 
will be “Deep River,” the Stallings- 
Harling effort which Mr. Hopkins is 
producing. 


HE only new symphonic con- 
ductor of the season will be Fritz 
Busch, who is to share the guest hon- 
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ors of the New York Symphony with 
the altitudinous Herr Klemperer. A 
whimsy of the Philharmonic schedule 
brings Toscanini back to the Metro- 
politan Opera House for a few con- 
certs, his programs including Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony. Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch and his Detroit musicians are 
to be with us for a concert or so, and 
there will be the annual invasions 
from Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, 
and Cincinnati. 

We hear also that Miss Leginska 
may appear with a new orchestra, but 
we offer the tidings in the most sub- 
junctive of moods. It is established, 
however, that we are to have a glimpse 
of at least one woman conductor— 
Mme. Dessoff, who will direct the 
Schola Cantorum in two of its choral 
evenings. 

Apropos of chorales, the Oratorio 
Society, under Mr. Stoessel, will give 
the Bach B Minor Mass in its entire- 
ty for the first time in this town, the 
performance running from five P.M. 
to closing, with an intermission for 
supper. A new and well recom- 
mended organization of singers will 
be the Orpheus Choir of Glasgow. 
And this is as good a time as any to 
remind you that the English Singers 
are returning. 

At this time there are comparatively 
few hitherto unheard vocal or instru- 
mental concert artists announced. 
From the information now available, 
we fancy that a Russian pianist named 
Nicolai Orloff and the Welsh tenor 
Davies (this one’s first name is Tu- 
dor) will be worth watching carefully. 
And the Pro-Arte Quartet, a string 
ensemble from Belgium which comes 
for Mrs. Coolidge’s annual fall fes- 
tival, ought to prove a stimulating 
addition to the chamber music con- 
tingent. 

Well, that ought to hold you until 


next week! 


POPULAR MUSIC 


Sugar and Spice and 
What Little Girls Are 
Made Of 





popular airs, for the market has been 
singularly unproductive in the last 


month. Even the gentlemen who 















In three word... 


NOT too much Turkish, not too little Turkish; 
neither over-rich nor commonplace . . . But 


just enough Turkish ... there, in three words, is 
the secret of Fatima’s extraordinary delicacy 





What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 


Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 








HE big 

smashes of 
which song plug- 
gers babble evi- 
dently are being 
held back for the 
fall opening in 
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CARLTON HOUSE 
22 EAST 47th STREET 
CONNECTING WITH THE RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 
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New York’s premier apartment hotel 
p 


Unfurnished suites of two to nine rooms with perfect house- 
keeping and valet service. Meals are served in the apart- 
ments from the Ritz kitchen at the same prices as in the 
Ritz restaurant. Its exceptional service has given this 
house its great reputation. 


Now renewing leases for from 1 to 5 years 
Information at the office of Carlton House, 22 East 47th 


Street or Brown, Wheelock: Harris, Vought & Company, 
Agent, 20 East 48th Street, Tel., Vand. 0031 
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Hoes Speaker 


The 
Distinct Musical Instrument 


of Radio 


No Mutilation of Tone 








14-inch mahogany wood bell. Cast 
aluminum tone chamber, and the 
Music Master reproducing unit. 


‘Price complete 
ft. 


usic Master Horn 

Speaker stands out 
as the acknowledged am- 
plifying musical instru- 
ment of radio. 


Reproduces every 
tone color with resonance 
and sustained power 
unequaled. 


The distinguishing feature 
is the amplifying bell. Made 
of selected, seasoned wood 
which insures the rich, mellow 
sweetness conceived by the 
old master violin makers. 


Before condemning your 
radio try the Music Master 
Horn Speaker, acknowledged 
everywhere as the perfect re- 
producer. 


Do Not Accept a Substitute 


{Music Master Corporation 
‘David S. Ludlum, Trustee 
Betzwood, Pa. 

Port Kennedy P. O. 








perform before the microphone have 
been remiss in announcing new melo- 
dies, “just written this afternoon and 
played for your approval the first time 
tonight.” 

Probably the composers are now 
in the public library examining col- 
lections of folk ditties in search of a 
rhythmical device to succeed the 
Sousa-con-carne pattern of “Valen- 
cia.” However, the presses have not 
stopped, and here are a few produc- 
tions for a cool evening about the 
gas logs. 

Basy Face (Davis-Akst). Not 
for the intelligentsia, but about as sure 
a hit as the early season has produced. 
A wow for parties that begin after 
the night club. 

SomEonE Is Losin’ Susan (Mey- 
er). A pretty tune and an indubitably 
cute lyric. Just the song for a divan, 
a uke and her. 

Mary Lou (Lyman-Waggner- 
Robinson). Pure sugar. 

I’m Tirep oF MakinG BELIEVE 
(Cunningham - McLaughlin). An 
effective study in the anatomy of mel- 
ancholy, especially recommended to 
wah-wah specialists. 

Tuat’s My Girt (Davis-Gold). 
Yes, sir! And you’ve met plenty of 
girls like her. Which is to say that 
this girl is going to be popular. 

Harp-ro-Get-GertieE  (Yellen- 
Ager). “Her front hall is no man’s 
land,” runs the lyric, and we fancy 
that this lady is even more crustacean 
than Hard-Hearted Hannah and The 
Meanest Gal in Town. A good hard- 
boiled tune, too. 

Hor Henry (MacDonald-Car- 
roll). Everything that Gertie ain’t, 
Henry is. 

Roses ReminpD Me oF You (Da- 
vis-Sherman-Burke). The most 
soothing motif of the current assort- 
ment. 

LookING AT THE WORLD 
TurouGH RosE - Cotorep GLAssEs 
(Malie-Steiger). It’s just what you 
think. 

Let’s Take A FerryBoaT RIDE 
(O’Flynn-Heagney). Another gang 
song, involving a means of transporta- 
tion not previously exploited. ‘Try it 
on your girl friend. —R. A. S. 


“OH, THAT I HAD WINGS LIKE 
A DOVE!” 


The christening of the “Chicago” af- 
ter it flies into the new port will include 
the release of 10 carrier pigeons carry- 
ing 1,000 pounds of mail and Ex-Presi- 
dent Coolidge and Postmaster-Gen. 
Harry New.—Oklahoma paper. 
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Park 


NORTH 


Celebrates Its First Year 
of Service 


COuI S new Residential Ho- 
tel promised to establish a new 
order in cultured Metropolitan 
living; to re-create the atmos- 
phere and charm of personality 
which distinguished old Gram- 
ercy Park so many years ago 
and made living there so de- 
lightful. 


And it has. 


To its yearly residents, today, 
it is home. Its guests for a 
month, a week or a day, have 
come from every state. Dis- 
tinguished visitors from foreign 
lands have added an interna- 
tional tone to its personal life 


The quiet ease and culinary 
perfection of its delightful res- 
taurant have made it a fa- 
vored place to lunch or dine. 
Its service has been graced by 
individual hospitality. 


Adjacent to business, shop- 
ping and theatrical centers, 
yet happily isolated from their 
clamorous pace—52 Gramercy 
Park North offers a luxuriously 
restful retreat unlike anything 
else in New York. 
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THE ART 
GALLERIES 


It Takes All Kinds to 
Make an Art World 


* WAS one 
of those pretty 
things by Bruce in 
the window of 
Scott & Fowles 
that caught our 
.. eye. It was the 
Italian scene again, with the bluest of 
blue skies, the whitest of clouds, the 
straightest of poplars and the greenest 
of vineyards. We can well under- 
stand the appeal that this sort of pic- 
ture makes; it is the post card magni- 
fied and Ritzed, made of real oil and 
canvas. 

At the show of Mr. Bruce last year, 
nearly the whole collection of some 
thirty pictures was sold, and he was 
off again to Tuscany to paint some 
more. In that show we saw one or 
two that thrilled us and we had great 
hopes then that here was an artist born 
of the purple with a poet’s spoon in his 
mouth. 

But we don’t know. This last 
picture will look so well above a 
fireplace and it has such a pedigree 
that it will not remain long in the gal- 
lery. And Mr. Bruce, being affluent, 
does not need to put upon his canvases 
the ego-defensive high prices that 
adorn the pictures of the poor. 





N A lazy morning we were dis- 

cussing definition of art with 
one of the dealers we thoroughly be- 
lieve in. And in seeking some divin- 
ing rod the dealer voiced this great 
truth: a real artist always has both 
eyes on his canvas while the painter 
with success or something else in his 
soul has one eye on the canvas and 
one on the public. And even with 
two eyes on the canvas genius may 
not be born. But we are sure that it 
never can be with only one eye work- 
ing. And we give you the tale and 
the moral, free. 


ROM Bruce the show jumps to 

such giants of their time as Corot, 
Ziem, Troyon, Daubigny, William 
Blake, and Degas. We forget wheth- 
er it is the early or the late Corot one 
is permitted to admire. You may trail 
along with us and beat that stage 
where you don’t know the difference. 
Sewed up as Corot is, in our pattern 


of -esthetics;-we-can—-only—stand—ard 
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ESQUIRE HOSE 


FOR MEN 





Cc. STERN & MAYER, INC., 
10 West 33rd St., New York 

















mens Furnishing ods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Flannels 
| Blazers 7 
Sweaters ee 


For Lawn Tennis 
etc 7. 








Send for Brooxs’s Miscellany 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
LITTLE BUILOING PLAZA BUILOING AUORAIN BUILDING 
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Micuet Jacoss, Dmectrorn, Autor or “THE Art oF 
Cotor,” “Tue Stupy or Cotox,” anv “Tue Art oF Com- 
postTion, A Simpve APPLICATION or Dynamic Symmetry.” HATTER TO WOM EN 
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DURING 


YOUR 
LEISURE 


OU have dis- 

covered The New 

Yorker. Your 
friends will appreciate 
your thoughtfulness 
if you help them make 
the same discovery. 
If you will assist us 
in securing them as 
New Yorker subscri- 
bers we will pay you 
well for the slight 
effort involved. 





The New Yorker 
25 West 45th Street (Room 809) 
New York City 


Please tell me of your plans to in- 
terest my friends in Toe New 
YORKER. 


Please mention occupation 


newness Iites gaataingg, SY 








admire, be he early or be he late. 
Degas you may have heard about 
too, so that’s that. Those other new- 
comers we will merely tip you to, 
hoping that you, like us, can hang 
around those austere, carpeted gal- 
leries and get something from Time 
and the masters that it will not be 
necessary to hide from the first vice 
president or the Rotary luncheon. 


—M. P. 


WHY | LIKE NEW YORK 


Because, while I was waiting for 
a table in a popular Village speak- 
easy-restaurant, a  villainous-looking 
waiter removed a rug from a cellar 
trapdoor and disappeared into the 
cavernous depths, to emerge trium- 
phantly a few moments later with a 
large box of soap-powder under his 
arm. ‘ —D. H. Dec. 


Because the boy who sells balloons 
in Central Park as he disentangles your 
choice from its sister ships, exhorts 
you breathlessly, “Hold it tight or it'll 
go up on you.” 

—MarGaret FIsHBACK 


WHY SHE LIKED NEW YORK 


AM often asked, “How can you 

live contentedly in New York?” 

Instead of quarreling with New 
York for what it is not, I thankfully 
accept it for what it is; a beautiful 
city, every year increasing in beauty. 
Between the North and the East 
Rivers, twelve noble avenues already 
stretch out their long arms into the 
woods of Harlem and Bloomingdale. 
These avenues are spacious and airy, 
and large, handsome houses shoot up on 
them, as if by the magic of Aladdin’s 
lamp. It refreshes the eye to see an 
increasing taste for stone or lead color, 
rather than the hateful red of bricks. 
Verandas are likewise more and more 
in fashion, and have an exceedingly 
pleasant effect, with their light 
oriental openwork, like Valenciennes 
lace in cast iron. If you pass along 
one of these avenues, in the cool hours 
of the afternoon, you may see troops 
of children, jumping rope, and chas- 
ing hoop round the fountain of Union 
Park; and if the sun is setting bril- 
liantly, rainbows dodge about on the 
spray, as if playing bo-peep with the 
happy little ones.—Letter from New 
York by Lypta Marta Cuixp, July 
12, 1844. 
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fam 


Lait d’O0Esype 
(lay-duh-seep) 
The fascinating, creamy 


liquid for cleansing and 
nourishing the skin 
















Develops suppleness and gives 
a soft velvety texture. One of 
the Produits Bertie, famous im- 
ported French beauty treaiments. 


Booklet, “‘Les Secrets de 
la Beauté,” on request to 


Produits Bertie Depét Americain 
Dept.N, 120 West 42nd St., New York 
Paris: 6 Rue de Milan 














IMOST 


anywhere you can get a 
1-or 2-room apartment 


BUT 


Seldom like these—not in 
this close-to-everything sec- 
tion—not at such attractive 


1 and 2 
ROOMS 


Furnished or not, as you 
prefer. Maid service, too 


iIferd 


LEXINGTON AT 46TH 


October occupancy. 
A few right now. 


JOSEPH 
MILNER. 


COMPANY. 











285 Madison Avenue 
Ashland 4110 
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MAOE IN ENGLAND 
Ste us MAT OFF 


$9.00 


The BPM is the result 
of 79 years’ experience 
in the making of fine 
English Bruyere Pipes. 
Atexclusive shops only. 
Your favorite shape 
sent on receipt of price 
or request on business 
stationery. 


7 


EpGAR B. WALTERS 
Organization, Inc. 
American Distributor 
2 East 23rd St., New York 
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Announcing 


the removal, on October Ist, to greatly 
enlarged quarters at 


595 Fifth Avenue 
(Corner 48th Street) 
the same superior touch of individu- 
ality and artistry which we bestow 
upon the : 
‘PERMANENT WAVE AND* 
THE ‘BOB : 


will be faithfully observed with the 
made possible by. 


greater exactitu 
our new salons, 


Paul 


586 Fifth Avenue, New York 
°s > Ontil Oct. 1st. 
























NEW BOOKS 


Cyril Hume’s “Golden 
Dancer” and Harvey 
Fergusson’s “Hot Satur- 
day,’ As Features of 
Late August’s Almost 
Torrential Precipitation 
of Fiction — Novels by 
May Sinclair and Doro- 
thy Canfield —“Our 


Doctors” 


ISREGARD 

any statistics 
from the annoy- 
ing Mr. Scarr to 
the effect that the 
bookfall in Au- 
gust was not un- 
It was so much so that book- 





usual, 
men who imprudently went fishing 


had, on returning, to hire shovel 
gangs to clear their tables. Hence 
this, as you might say, causerie must 
be summary and nimble. 

Cyril Hume’s third novel adds 
color to a notion that his future is as 
well worth betting on as that of any 
American near his age, including 
Glenway Wescott, the first section of 
whose “Apple of the Eye” was, and 
is, about the finest thing a youngster 
cf ours has done since Stephen Crane, 
but who will have to do considerably 
more before this penurious department 
will risk much on his general expec- 
tancy. 

Although Hume thus far has done 
nothing to compare with that story of 
Old Han, “The Golden Dancer” 
shows him auspiciously versatile, and 
ripening; it takes him a still longer 
itride away from the just-out-of-col- 
lege novelist than did his study, in 
“Cruel Fellowship,” of the curdling 
»f a personality by experience. 

Incidentally, it is sure to be more 
widely liked. You might call it a dis- 
guised semi-parable, and would be 
warranted in guessing that its godpar- 
ents were the H. G. Wells of that 
author’s best and most joyous realism, 
and a godmother from such a fairy 
swarm as used to be Barrie’s familiar 
spirits. You are invited to admire 
Hume’s Truckdriver; your attention 
is directed especially to the way he has 
of running over animals, and the ef- 
fect of this on the destinies of the 
hero, Albert Wells. Reading the last 
stage of Albert’s story, we strove to 
be hard-boiled, to feel that as a figure 
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ENORMOUS 
SUC CESS! 


SHOW 
BOAT 


A NOVEL OF A WANDER- 
ING ACTOR TROUPE ON 
THE -OL'’ MISSISSIP’ 


BY 
EDNA FERBER 


AUTHOR OF *SO BIG" 





"Edna Ferbers SHOW 
BOAT ought to pack 
em 1n ---- will outsell 
it’s predecessor (so 


BIG) which outsold 
everything for quik 
a time — ” 


THE NEW YORKER 
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bookstores 


ORDER YOUR 
COPY TODAY 





* 
$2 00 


* 
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Use Squibb’s Dental Cream 
night and morning. Irritated 
gums are soothed by Squibb’s 
Dental Cream. Also prevents 
acid decay as nothing else does. 
Smokers should use it. 


in parable he ought to be earning his 
living, and that even though his hap- 
piness was perishable—as Hume takes 
pains to note—the spectacle of it ran 
to pretty-prettiness. But we didn’t 
manage not to have a share in it. 


= |< LOT SATURDAY,” by Har- 


vey Fergusson, brought Somer- 
set Maugham to mind. To the ex- 
tent of selectiveness, clarity, straight 
course and rapid pace, and of the na- 
ture or the angle of its sex subject, 
it resembles his later novels. As far 
as it goes, we found it equally inter- 
esting or more so, with allowance 
for the adventitious interest of “The 
Moon and Sixpence.” Certainly Fer- 
gusson tries for more than Maugham 
has often, since “Of Human Bond- 
age,’ cared to try for, and gets, 
among other things, passage after 
passage of a warmer and richer writ- 
ing. 

But he stops, in our possibly bour- 
geois judgment, short of his best op- 
portunity. Here’s a highly sexed girl 
from a maddening home in a dreary 
New Mexico town, where eligible 
youths are considerably scarcer than 
hens’ teeth. It is no fault of hers, 
but is that of the prudences of her 
swains, that she has acquired a bad 
name and yet has remained inexpe- 
rienced. 

Along comes a shy eastern fledgling 
with money; she soon overpowers his 
shyness, and is counting on escaping, 
through marriage, when that bad 
name of hers reaches his ears. Made 
reckless, she immediately passes the 
night with her most attractive ad- 
mirer, and next morning, as she sits 
drowsing in a comfortable satiety 
(which did not altogether convince 
us) the fledgling appears and begs 
forgiveness; he knows that she is 
“good.” 

And what does she then do? What 
Fergusson does is to knock off, ring 
down the curtain. It may look, here, 
like a simple situation, a problem for 
beginners: White, with a touch of 
lavender, to mate in one move, so to 
speak. We were not certain that 
Ruth would have made that move. 
Mr. Knopf should announce a prize 
for the best ending. 


ITH misgivings, this depart- 

ment recommended May Sin- 
clair’s last novel, “The Rector of 
Wyck.” Inability to do likewise for 
her new “Far End” is a wrench to 
a loyal admiration of fifteen years’ 
standing. But the unvarnished, un- 





gentlemanly truth is that Miss Sin- 
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4 This Fall there will be avail- 
. able for lease in PARK LANE 
y a few desirable apartments, 
i] 
) 


either furnished or unfur- 
nished, from which a compre- 
hensiveselection may be made. 


) The cost of living in PARK 
LANE is less than a_ house- 
keeping apartment of com- 
parable size and character, 
considering the many services 
included in the rental. 


AMERICA’S FINEST 
HOTEL APARTMENTS 


299 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YroOrnK city 9 


Charles Wilson, Managing Director ¢ 
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Deliver 


to The Alden 


One is proud of this 

address which signifies 

an exquisite city home 

in an attractive loca- 

tion—opposite Central 
Park. 


A new apartment hotel with servin 
pantries. Uedaretched or faratched 
One room from $1050; two rooms 
from $1700; three rooms from $2800. 
Immediate possession, leases dated 
Oct. first. Telephone Trafalgar 4100 


——_ — 


CARL LETSCH 
Manager 
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THE ALDEN 


225 CENTRAL PARK WEST 
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Somearebornba'‘d,some achieve 
baldness ...a disaster no matter 
who’s to blame. But don’t just 
grin and bear it! 


4 4 4 


Let Saburo Institute diagnose your case 
and tell you the truth about your hair. It 
costs nothing and imposes no obligation. 

If treatments are prescribed you have 
our absolute guarantee that these treat- 
ments will enable you to keep your present 
hair, or eliminate baldness in a reasonable 
time. You are the judge of results. 

Our methods are strictly scientific. Diag- 
noses are made in consultation with a 
physician. 


Come in today for Diagnosis 


HOURS: 10 A. M. to 8 P. M. Weekdays 
10 A. M. to 6 P. M. Saturdays 


SABURO INSTITUTE 


Incorporated 
“FOR HAIR GROWTH” 


25 West 43rd St., New York City 
Suite 603 Vanderbilt £933 








clair’s last three or four books have 
been falling increasingly short of be- 
ing good enough, and that this novel 
(about a marriage that is originally, 
and again at the close, idyllic, with 
a husband, a novelist, who has in him 
something Inscrutable and Dark, and 


is not good enough by any stretch of 
the imagination. 


UR special connoisseur of the 

fiction of Dorothy Canfield re- 
ports “Her Son’s Wife” rather better 
than her average. Our reason for 
not reading Miss Canfield is by no 
means that we lump off her output 
with trash, but only that, somehow, 
we never succeeded in finishing a 
piece of it. 

We have peeped into “Her Son’s 
Wife,” by way of checking the re- 
port. As usual, it centers on a mother, 
and, as usual, it has an ax to grind, 
in the shape of an idea. 


ARRY BENEFIELD hits us 

harder as a writer of short sto- 
ries than he did as novelist with his 
pleasant and popular “Chicken- 
Wagon Family.” He is a throw- 
back to the American pre-O. Hen- 
ry school, but to the best of it; 
more than one story of his in “Short 
Turns” seems to us easily as good as 
anything Bret Harte or Bunner did. 
Try Simply Sugar Pie, Glow Ped- 
dler, which is excellent, even to its 
title, and Daughters of Joy, which 
has a huge surprise, whatever else you 
think of it. 


UR DOCTORS,” by Maurice 
Duplay, is yet another remind- 
er that there are doctors and doctors, 
including saints like its Claude Man- 
ceaux as well as rogues like its Tor- 
sini; and it pictures, quite sharply and 
doubtless faithfully, an assortment of 
such doctors as they have today in 
France. But the conversion of its 
surgeon hero from a casehardened 
egoist to a saint, makes, as the trans- 
lator, Dr. Joseph Collins, fully re- 
alizes, a terribly steep demand upon 
credulity. 


ORDELIA CHANTRELL,” 

a romance of old Charleston 
and Civil War espionage, proves that 
Meade Minnigerode can write a 
novel, a matter on which we have 
been in much doubt since reading a 
previous effort of his, in manuscript. 
The new one begins very nicely, with 
a bright, running fire of comment 
upon its own stateliness, Its climax, 


is capable of Two Kinds of Love) SF 


Apartment Hotel 


72nd Street 


Just off Central Park West 





Broad Vistas 


A few of the suites now 
available command a view 
of wondrous Central Park 
to the east, or the “Lordly 
Hudson” fringed by the 
jagged Palisades to the west. 


Now Available 


A Few Choice Suites 
of One, Two or Three 
Rooms Unfurnished 


Such ultra-refinements as 
private bath with each 
chamber, running ice 
water, refrigeration, pri- 
vate serving pantry and a 
large cedar-lined closet in 
oe 4 suite, makes the Fair- 
field the town residence 
par excellence. Maid ser- 
vice is included in the rent. 


The splendid restaurant 
makes dining an event here 
and provides complete ease 
in entertainment. 


Booklet on Request 
Apply at Offices 


20 West 72nd Street 


Telephone Tralalgar 3800 
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High and 
Nigh 
Far up above the city, the 
solarium at Hotel White 
is another distinctive 
feature there. This spa- 
cious, sunny room, fur- 
nished in an inviting 
fashion and surrounded 
by a roof promenade, 
adds much more than 
another room to your 

apartment. 
1 and 2 rooms with serving 


pantry, furnished or unfur- 
nished, for season or year. 


otel 
WHITE 


Direction Oscar Wintrat 


Lexington Avenue 
at 37th Street 


G. Hotel White Annex, 


adjoining, with 2 and 4 
room and kitchen suites, is 
under same management. 























IDEAS! 


( / F you have problems in ex- 

ploitation or advertising—IF 
your business needs practical ideas 
—IF you require publicity of any 
sort—IF you want a compelling 
sales letter—WRITE US or tele- 
phone any morning, and let us have 
a friendly interview without obliga- 
tion. Interviews by appointment only. 


Publicity 2-4 Sales Service 
1 East 47th Street New York 
Murray Hill 1683 

















which arises from the collision be- 
tween a man’s New England con- 
science and the sometimes unscrupu- 
lous tenacity of a remarkable woman 
who loves him, is a little hard to fol- 
low, so that a part of its drama doesn’t 
register. 


HE Fellowship of Lovers of a 

Good Detective Story, in which 
this department’s membership is noto- 
rious, is apprised that we are hearing 
of a corker, whereon we shall report 
at the first opportunity. In the mean- 
time, it is warned that ‘“‘Medusa’s 
Head,” by Josephine Daskam Bacon, 
starts off as a promising mystery, and 
turns into something like an effort by 
its author at self-reconciliation to the 
fact that the loveliest woman must 
grow old. And that “From Nine to 
Nine,” by Leo Perutz, is a mystery 
but briefly, and thereafter a delirious 
farce with a nightmare ending, in all 
of which our pleasure was mild and 
intermittent. And that “The De- 
tective’s Holiday,” by Charles Barry, 
is dull to the last degree. 


OY CHAPMAN ANDREWS 

makes no pretense of being an 
artistic writer. But his account, in 
“On the Trail of Ancient Man,” 
of the Museum of Natural History’s 
Asiatic expeditions that discovered 
those dinosaur eggs, will be enjoyed 
by anyone who ever does enjoy that 
sort of reading. —ToucHsToNnE 


GUIDE FOR MOTORISTS 


The curves of the Cape are caressing 
and sweet, 
There are gleaming white sails on 
a flat blue sea, 
The gulls swoop by, gay and reckless 
and fleet, 
And gasoline’s down to twenty- 
three. 


New Hampshire has beaches and hills 
and trees; 
Birds and flowers and _ butterflies 
thrive 
On its gracious warmth and its cool- 
ing breeze, 
And gasoline hovers at twenty-five. 


Glorious sunlight drenches the air, 
Haugity pines pierce the high blue 
heaven, 
Radiant Maine is shining and fair, 
And gasoline’s up to twenty-seven. 
—MarcareET FisHBACK 
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The 


Surrey 


20 East 76th Street 


A New Hotel Just Off Fifth Ave. 


For Permanent Residents 


ECAUSE of its Lenox 

Hill location, a step 
from Central Park, the 
new architectural char- 
acter of the Building, all 
that is modern, a high 
type of service and per- 
sonnel; accustomed to 
give you better service ;— 
that is why The Surrey 
is attracting the most 
discriminating people. 

Serving pantry with central 
refrigeration, hotel managed 


restaurant and complete hotel 
service at no added cost, are 


features. 


ing . S. W. cor. o 
son Ave, and 7’ th Stree 


8.30 a. m. to 8 p. m. 


Managing Age 
10 East 53rd St. 





but a part of its numerous 
Representatives at the rent- 
day, including Sundays, from 


Booklet on request 


Payson McL. Merri_Co. 


Plaza 1000 


Madi- 
t, every 


nt 




















Northern Lights .... 
September Nights 


—and all New York at 
your feet 


Get that spry sensation of zest, 
feel the tang of salty air. 


Then come up... to 


to dine and dance. The evenings 
are blacker, the skies are studded 
with glittering stars, and there's a 
faint glow of Northern Lights. 


It’s rare up on the Sh 
—yet not too brisk. 
mild, inviting lulling 


breezes playing with perfect har- 
mony...across the gentle strings 


of rigging. 


Tonight—Dance—and Dine 


for we close Septemb 


The Marine Roof 


of the 


HOTEL BOSSERT 


Brooklyn Heigh 
Telephone Main 8100 for re. 





night... 


ip’s Deck 
Just the 
of soft 


er 25th. 


ts 
Servations 
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Pease & Elliman will save your time 


certain offerings meet your requirements. 


Our trained staff of apartment renting bro- 
kers are thoroughly familiar with all types 
and sizes of apartments East and South of 
Central Park. We have the plans of all 
apartment buildings in our office, which 
you can inspect to determine whether or not 


By eliminating those which do not fit your 


needs, you can save much time and trouble. 


Lock only at those which interest you. The 


following partial list is indicative of the 


wide variety of Pease & Elliman’s offerings. 





| 


45 Fifth Ave. 


AT 12th STREET 
3 Rooms and bath 
$1400 to $2250 


~ 


912 Fifth Ave. 


BET. 72nd and 73rd STREETS 
Overlooking Central Park 


8 Rooms, 4 baths 
we 


988 Fifth Ave. 


S.E. CORNER 80th STREET 
10-11 Rooms, 4 baths 
Unusually high ceilings 


Ye 
1150 Fifth Ave. 


Overlooking Central Park 


6-7-8-9 Rooms 
2 and 3 baths. From $3500 


aad 


1212 Fifth Ave. 


Overlooking Central Park 
3-4-5-6-7 Rooms 
1-2-3 Baths, Ex. Lav. 


~ 


850 Park Ave. 
7-8 Rooms, 3 baths 


Special 5-room apartment 


From $5000 
~~ 


875 Park Ave. 


S. E. CORNER 78th STREET 
7-8 Rooms, 3 Baths 
From $5500 


~e 


876 Park Ave. 


S.W. CORNER 78th STREET 
8 Rooms, 3 Baths 
$6500 


~~ 


911 Park Ave. 


S. E. CORNER 80th STREET 


10-11-12 Rooms 
4 and 5 Baths 


930 Park Ave. 


S.W. CORNER Bist ST. 
8-9 Rooms, 3 baths 
From $6750 


bn ‘aad 
1060 Park Ave. 
N. W. CORNER 87th STREET 
3-4-5-6 Rooms 
Restaurant. From $1550 
yo 
1085 Park Ave. 
N. E. CORNER 88th STREET 
6 and 8 Rooms 
3 baths 


~- 


1125 Park Ave. 


N. E. CORNER 90th STREET 
6-8-9 Rooms 
3 and 4 Baths 


~- 


1160 Park Ave. 


N. W. CORNER 92nd STREET 
6-7-8-11 Rooms 
3 and 4 Baths 


~~ 


1165 Park Ave. 


N. E. CORNER 92nd STREET 
7-8-9 Rooms 
3 and 4 Baths 


~~ 


1175 Park Ave. 


€ORNER 93rd STREET 
13 Rooms, 4 Baths 


Like a town house 
~- 


105 E. 38th St. 
AT PARK AVENUE 
3 and 4 Rooms, Bath 


From $1800. Doctor’s suite 


aad 


147 E. 50th St. 


GRAND CENTRAL ZONE 
5-6 Rooms, 2-3 Baths 
From $3100 


65 E. 55th St. 
BET. PARK AND MADISON 
4 Rooms, Bath, Lavatory 


From $3000 
~~ 


75 E. 55th St. 


BET. PARK AND MADISON 
5 Rooms 
2 and 3 Baths 


~~ 


140 W. 58th St. 


CENTRALLY LOCATED 
4 and 5 Rooms 
1 and 2 Baths 


~~ 


152 W. 58th St. 


CENTRALLY LOCATED 
3-4-5 Rooms, 1-2 Baths 
From $1700 


ad 


25 E. 67th St. 
An apartment hotel 
1, 2, or 3 Rooms 
From $1100. Serving pantries 


Ye 


55 E. 72nd St. 


BET. MADISON AND PARK 
8 Rooms, 3 Baths 
6 Rooms, 3 Baths, $3690 


~ 


162 E. 80th St. 


5 and 6 Rooms 
3 Baths 
From $2700 


+ 


40 E. 83rd St. 


ALSO 45 EAST 82nd STREET 
6-7 Rooms, 2-3 Baths 
From $3600 to $4600 


pad 


118 E. 93rd St. 


OFF PARK AVENUE 
5 Rooms and Bath 
From $1800 


9 E. 96th St. 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE 
4-6 Rooms, 1-3 Baths 
From $1850 


~e 


12 E. 97th St. 


OFF FIFTH AVENUE 
2-3-4-5 Rooms 
From $1300 


~ 


210 Madison 


BET. 35th and 36th STREETS 


1-2-3 Rooms 
Also 9-Room Duplex 


~~ 


1435 Lexington 


S. E. CORNER 94th REET 
4-7 Rooms, 1-3 Baths 
From $2350 


~e 


128 Cent. Pk. So. 


FACING CENTRAL PARK 
3-4 Rooms, 1-2 Baths 
From $2600 


~e 


CO-OPERATIVE 
APARTMENTS 


~~ 


1158 Fifth Ave. 


Overlooking Central Park 
8-9 Rooms, 3 Baths 
Also Doctors’ Offices 


~~ 


1165 Fifth Ave. 


8-9 Rooms, 3 Baths 
From $16000 


Maintenance from $1880 


~~ 


350 E. 57th St.. 


SUTTON HALL 


6-7 Rooms, 3 Baths 
Built on the Garden Plan 


————— 

















FEAse Sc ELLIMAN nm 


340 Madison Avenue 
Murray Hill 6200 
Branch 21 East 60th Street 
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So many “‘ bests”’ 
go into the hats 
that Knox makes 
that it’s not at all 
surprising to find 
the best dressed 
men in America 
demanding the 
best of labels— 
Knox." 


* The new Knox ‘Fifth Ave- 
nue” for Autumn is styled for 
smartness, built for service 
and priced for sensible econ- 
omy. Eight dollars. 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
W aldorf-Astoria( Fifth Ave. at 34ti:) 


J. P. CAREY & Co., Gr. Cent. Ter. ’ 
JOHN W. RYAN, Inc., Penn. Ter. 























Cael 


The First Choice 


The Dorset is the desti- 
nation of those desirous 
of perfection in loca- 
tion, service,” comfort, 
and luxury. And those 
who want [the "choicest 
of these choice hotel 
apartments will make 
their selection at once. 


Hotel apartments 
unfurnished or furnished 
at reasonable rentals 


PAUL LENNON, Manager 


THE DORSET 


30 WEST 54th STREET 
Adjoining Fifth Avenue 


THIS IS A BING & BING 
BUILDING 











TELL ME ABOOK TO READ 
These Are a Few of the Recent 
Ones Most Worth While 


NOVELS 


Tue Gorpven Dancer, by Cyril Hume (Doran). 
Noticed on page 85. 

Hot Saturpay, by Harvey Fergusson (Knopf). 
Noticed on page 86. 

Snow Boat, by Edna Ferber (Doubleday, Page). 
Pictorial and succulent: the Mississippi River 
of the ’80s; Chicago’s “tenderloin” in the 
90s; the theatre, then and there, and now and 
here. 

Niccer Heaven, by Carl Van Vechten (Knopf). 
“Black” Harlem. ‘The scenes and types are 
most interesting. So are the pair of young 
New Negroes, even though their story isn’t. 

Tue Hunter, by Ernest Glanville (Harcourt, 
Brace). A striking, if roughly written tale of 
the African Bushmen, by the author of 
“Ngonyama, the Yellow-Maned Lion.” 

Mary AND Martua, by J. Anker Larsen 
(Knopf). Fine large fiction; good art, and a 
good observer’s deep knowledge of life, at 
the service of an intelligently sympathetic 
spiritual philosophy. 

Tue Sitver Spoon, by John Galsworthy (Scrib- 
mer’s). More about the daughter of the Man 
of Property, her father, and the others. 

RounpaBout, by Nancy Hoyt (Knopf). There 
isn’t a headache in a barrel of this foaming 
romance of an up-to-date girl, and neither 
is there much to agitate the decorous. 

Tue Sacrep Tree, by Lady Murasaki (Hough- 
ton Mifflin). Another installment of the old 
Japanese, but timeless, “Tale of Genji.” 

Tue Sitver STALtLion, by James Branch Cabell 
(McBride). A particularly poetic and fantas- 
tic addition to his series of Poictesme satires. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


Winter Wheat, by Almey St. John Adcock 
(Doran). Trrrrattow, by T. S. Stribling 
(Doubleday, Page). Two or Turee Graces, 
by Aldous Huxley (Doran). Brartrice, by 
Arthur Schnitzler (Simon @& Schuster). 


SHORT STORIES 


Suort Turns, by Barry Benefield (Century). 
Noticed on page 87. 

Tue Love Nest, by Ring W. Lardner (Scrib- 
mer’s). Mostly about life’s plain mutts, to- 
ward whom his sentiments are familiar. 

East oF Mansion House, by Thomas 
(Doran). 


Burke 


GENERAL 


oF ANnciENT Man, by Roy 
(Putnam). Noticed on 


ON THE TRAIL 
Chapman Andrews 
page 88. 

Tue Arcturus Apventure, by William Beebe 
(Putnam). By the most artistic writer among 
living American, and perhaps among ll 
living, “naturalists.” 

Tue Story oF Puirosopuy, bv Will Durant 

(Simon ©& Schuster). Multitudes of laymen 

are finding it as good as John Dewey pro- 

nounced it. 

Tue Verpict oF BripreGcoosr, by Llewelyn 
Powys (Harcourt, Brace). Not much of a 
“verdict,” but an appealing and admirably 
written account of its author’s American 
experience. 

Topay AND Tomorrow, by Henrv Ford, with 
Samuel Crowther (Doubleday, Page). More 
of the Ford accomplishments and ideas, well 
presented. 

ConFEssions OF AN Actor, by John Barrymore 
(Bobbs-Merrill). A bright little book that 


does not take itself or its writer overseriously. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


Tue Mauve Decapr, by Themas Beer (Knopf). 
Fix Bayonets! by John W. Thomason, Jr. 
(Scribner’s). Tue Rosarie Evans Letrers 
From Mexico (Bobbs-Merrill). Notorious 
Lirerary Artracxs (Boni & Liveright). 
Epcar Attan Por, by Joseph Wood Krutch 








(Knopf), 
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A HOTEL 
{7 OF DISTINCTION 
1} | CATERING TOAN 


|j EXCLUSIVE PATRONAGE 





NEW YORK CITY 
With a, ene 
a 
Gun —_ ng tiLance of shops 


AR SMITH 
formerly of 
HOTEL ST. REGIS 


























GRAND PRIX 
PARIS 1925 


But can Sanka have real coffee aroma and 
taste, when it has the caffein removed? De- 
cidedlvy it can. It won the Grand Prix in 
the 1925 Paris Exposition, not only for its 
coffee flavor and aroma, but for its beneficial 
effect. It is the only coffee that has ever 
won such recognition. 

















UPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Removed by the only perfect and safe 
method—Electrolysis—as prescribed by 
eminent physicians. No pain, no dis- 
ccmfort and positively no injury to skin. 
Personal service guaranteeing satisfaction. 
MARION BARRETT Registered Nurse. 
[Established 1918] 


10 East 49th Street, New York 


\@@ LEARN TO SWIM 


with grace and ease. Effective reducing 
methods; exclusive pool; instruction by 
international exponents. 


Send for Booklet M 


MARY BEATON SCHOOL 
OF SWIMMING 
1 West 67th Street 
Trafalgar 3162 Susquehanna 8440 


OOKSHELVES:- BUILT 


Costs less than bookcases ‘win ial 
Requires less room : 


Humanizes your home ey 
THE BOOKSHELVERS [gine 
a 





Tel. Vanderbilt 1168 






















ame DT: 

° . sot 
-++ It’s Being Done! .... iis 
Write or phone for details aT 
$17-A East 139th St., N. Y. Mott Haven 5680 | 


Ss 





WHAT HANDWRITING 
REVEALS 


Booklet sent FREE on request 


Monsieur X. de"NICE 


P.O. BOX 200 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
NEW YORK 
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, as - 
Iss dominating posi- * : ie } 
: - : ~ ee 
tion makes one think , ee —— ens 
of 4 towering castle on . 7 
the Rhine 


Projecting out mto the East River, no present or future building 
can obscure the sunlight, the breeze or the view. 





The Campanile derives its name and 
architectural inspiration from the famous 


Campanile of St. Marks, at Venice. 


THE CAMPANILE 


on the East River at the Foot of 52nd Street 


100% Cooperative 


ROJECTING out into the East River, at the 
foot of East 52nd Street, The Campanile is 
so commandingly and uniquely situated that 
you naturally expect its apartments to strike 

a new and original note of charm, color and 
individuality. 

In setting, in architecture and in arrangement, The 
Campanile is without equal. Architecturally reminis- 
cent of Venice and 
irs Grand Canal, 
its dominating po- 
sition makes one 
think of a tower- 
ing castle on the 
Rhine. 











The living rooms, 35 ft. x21 ft., with 19-ft. ceilings, 
over look the River to the east and south. Balconies open 
onto the livingrooms from the diningrooms and libra- 
ries, affording exceptional facilitses for entertaining. 


15 East 49th Street 


No present or future building can obscure the sun- 
light, the breeze or the unequalled sweeping view—down 
the River to the south, across the green lawns of Welfare 
Island to the east, and up beyond Queensborough Bridge 
to Hell Gate on the north. 


The river entrance is a private yacht landing. On the 
land side is the secluded Beekman Place district, with 
Beekman Terrace and Beekman Mansion as immediate 
neighbors. Nearby, to the north is Sutton Place, with its 
colony of fine homes. 


There will be but eight apartments in the entire 
building—each a duplex of from 12 to 15 rooms. 


Prices $50,000 to $72,000. Occupancy, 1927. Early 
inquiry is suggested. 


Douglas], Elliman 6 [[o., Inc. 


Selling and Managing Agent 
Plaza 9200 


Conceived and organized by the Thomas Holding Corporation (Joseph B. Thomas, Pres.) 


Organizers of Beekman Terrace and Beekman Mansion. 
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Tie mau who sits in tis office didn't start out in business so pleasantly, but 


once he was able to be got the finest desk we had to offer 


ONE-THIRD of your life is spent 
at a desk! Let it be spent at the 
finest desk you can afford. The in- 
spiration of beautiful furniture is 
as potent in an office as in a home 
—and considering how much more 
time the modern executive spends 
in his office than in his living- 
room, he has all the more need for 
the inspiration that our type of 
furniture provides. 





The WILLIAM F. WHOLEY CO. dic | 


ee EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
ll East 36% Street - - - - - - New York City 
Telephone Caledonia 9810 





“More than the sale of merchandise — 4 Service in the Fitness of Things” 
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PRINTED BY 


SEPTEMBER 11, 1926 BLANCHARD PRESS 


NEW YORK 











ORIGINAL 


MELACHRINO 


“The One Cigarette Sold the‘Wovld Over” 
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PRINCE GEORGES MATCHABELLI 


, Bearer of a name that goes back to the 
ninth century Former minister to Rome 
from Georgia, Russia. The Prince is 
but one of the many scions of royalty 
and nobility the world over who smoke 
and endorse Melachrino cigarettes. 








Plain - Cork. 
Straw ‘T ips 














‘Toasting brings out the hidden 
flavor of the worlds finest tobaccos. 
A combination millions cant resist. 


LUCKY STRIKE 


“IT’S TOASTED” 
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